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DR. EDMOND HALLEY.* 

“We do not often think of him asa sailor; and 
yet, previous to Cook, Capt. E. Halley was our first 
scientific navigator.”—Capt. S. P. Oliver in the 
Observatory, iii. 349. 

Ir is to be hoped that the predicted return 
of Halley’s comet in 1910+ may be the means 
of inducing some admirer of that famoust{ 
astronomer to give the world a biography, 
for which it has waited more than a century 
and a half. Dr. Halley’s career, at home 
and abroad, was filled with those incidents 
which attract the general reader. The 
revival of interest in the subject of terrestrial 
magnetism should further augment the 
clientéle awaiting such a volume. There are 
in existence at least thirty-four interesting 


* The correct spelling is Zdmond, not ** Edmund.” 
Op. (a) dedication of twenty-ninth volume of Phi/os. 

rans., London, 1717; (6) ‘ Correspondence of Scien- 
tific Men,’ &c., edited by S. P. and S. J. Rigaud, 
i. 236-7, Oxford, 1841; (¢) Dr. Edmond Halley’s 
will, “written with my own hand,” hereinafter 
cited. 

Comptes Rendus Hebdoma‘aires des Séances 
del Académie des Sciences, pp. 706, 766, 825, Paris, 
1864; a short review in Nature, xi. 286-7, 
London, 11 February, 1875. 

+ “Tl fut le plus grand astronome de l’Angle- 
terre,” M. Lalande in ‘ Astronomie,’ Tome Premier, 
p. 180, section 533, Paris, 1792. 


letters* written by Dr. Halley during his two 
voyages (1698-1700), which, if reproduced 
with other inedited material quite accessible, 
ought to meet with a reception worthy of 
the author and the subject. Asa small con- 
tribution towards the accomplishment of the 
desideratum mentioned, the following list is 
submitted. It is for the most part supple- 
mental to the excellent bibliography of Dr. 
Halley given in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 
I. Lire anp Work. 

A Chronological History of the Voyages and 
Discoveries in the South Sea, &c. (James | my 
iv. 384-7. London, 1816. 

Philosophia Britannica (B. Martin), 3 vols. Lon- 
don, 1771. 

Letters written by Eminent Persons, &c., i. 139- 
140. London, 1813. 

, wed Brief Lives (Clark), i. 282-3. Oxford, 


The Journal of Science, xvii. 91-100. London, 


Allibone’s Dict. of Authors (articles ‘ Newton,’ 
* Halley’). Philadelphia, 1897. 

General Magazine of Arts and Sciences (Benj. 
Martin), i. 4. London, January, 1755. 

Good Words (Sir Robert S. Ball), xxxvi. 736. 
London, 1895. 

A Astronomers (Sir Robert S. Ball). London, 


Imperial Dict. of Univ. Biog. (Sir David Brew- 
ster), ii. 788. 

Charles Knight’s Gallery of Portraits, with 
Memoirs, i. 161. London, 1833. 

Bibliotheca Britannica (Robert Watt), i. col. 
459. Edinburgh, 1824. 

Bibliographie Générale de l’'Astronomie (J. C. 
Houzeau and A. Lancaster). Bruxelles, 1882. 

Librorum in_ Bibliotheca Specule Pulgovensis 
(Otto Struve). Petropoli, 1860. 

The Comets (J. Russell Hind). London, 1852. 

Essay on Terrestrial Magnetism (Sir John Her- 
schel), Quarterly Review, |xvi. 276-7. London, 
1840. 


Ditto, reprinted in a Collection of Essays by Sir 

Herschel, 73-4. London, 1857. 

Popular Lectures and Addresses (Sir William 
Thomson, Lord Kelvin). Il. Navigational Affairs, 
268-71. London, 1891. 

Halley’s Earliest Equal Variation Chart, repro- 
duced in facsimile, Text by L. A. Bauer, in ‘ Terres- 
trial Magnetism.’ 1895. 

Halley’s Two Voyages, No. 12,086 in Bernard 
Quaritch’s Catalogue. 1880. 

on Comets (John Winthrop). Bos- 
ton, 1759. 

An Essay on Comets (A. Oliver, Jun.). Boston, 
1811 


S11. 
Remarkable Comets (W.T. Lynn). London, 1893. 
Astronomie Populaire (Camille Flammarion), 609. 
Paris, 1890. 
Resultsof Astronomical Observations made during 
the Years 1834-8, by Sir John Herschel, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c., v. 393-406. 


* The original manuscripts are preserved in the 
Admiralty archives, the Public Record Office, 
London, under title ‘ Captains’ Letters, 1698-1700.’ 
Mentioned in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 
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Neudrucke von Schriften und Karten iiber | **T am loath to lend my books out of my chamber, 


Met logie und Erdmagnetismus (Prof. Dr. G. 
inn ea.). No. 4, Berlin, 1895; No. 8, Berlin, 
1897 


General Catalogue of the British Museum : Halley. 
Halleian Miscellany (privately printed). Chicago, 
1900. The John Crerar 
Catalogue No. A. 520.9238, M. 24. 


Il, Portraits. 

Biog. Brit., iv. 2502, note 39. 1757. 

Catalogue of Engraved Portraits (H. Bromley), 
291. London, 1793. 

Imperial Dict. of Univ. Biog., ii. 

Knight's Gallery of Portraits, with Memoirs, i. 
London, 1833. 

Good Words, xxxvi. 736. London, 1895. 

Great Astronomers (Sir Robert 8. Ball). London, 
1895. 

Ill. GENEALOGY. 

Patronymica Britannica (Lower), 144. London, 

). 

Letters of Administration granted 30 June, 1684, 
on estate of Edmund Halley, Sen. London. 

Biog. Brit., iv. 2517. 1757. 

Will of Dr. Edmond Halley, dated 18 June, 1736, 

yroved 9 February, 1741/2, P.C.C., Somerset House, 

yndon, 53 Trenley. Quoted in published Register 
of St. Margaret’s, ; printed in full in N.Y. 
Geneal. and Bioy. Record, xxix. 164-5, and in ‘ Tales 
of our Forefathers,’ Albany, N.Y., 1898. 

Will of Edmund Halley, Jun., surgeon R.N., dated 
8 November, 1739, proved 12 February, 1740/1, 
P.C.C., Somerset House, London, 39 Spurway. 

Will of Henry Price, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
dated 31 May, 1755, proved 28 January, 1764, P.C.C., 
London, 25 Simpson. 

Will of Catherine Price, dated 13 January, 1764, 
proved 27 January, 1764, P.C.C., London, 25 Simp- 
son. 

Gentleman's Magazine (1765), Deaths, 10 Novem- 
ber, 1765. 

y.Y. Geneal. and Biog. Record, xxviii. 13-19; 
xxix. 164-5. 

Tales of our Forefathers. Albany, N.Y., 1898. 

Affidavits, photographic facsimiles of two. New- 
berry Library, Chicago, catalogue No. E-7-M-239. 

IV. MisceLLaNeous. 

‘N. & Q,’ S. ix. 297, B38; 3" S. v. 108, 259; 
6 vii. 5; S. vi. 364; vii. 427; 9" S. vini. 322; 
x. 27, 97, 207. 

The writer is ‘under obligations for assist- 
ance generously rendered him by Prof. S. W. 
weed com Chicago, and by Mr. Alex. J. Ru- 
dolph, Assistant Librarian of the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. The latter has compiled 
an extensive bibliography of Dr. Edmond 
Halley. Kucene F. 

Chicago, U.S 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION, 
(Continued from p, 266.) 

In his ‘ Apophthegms’ Bacon relates how 
Mr. Mason sent his pupil to another fellow 
of the same college to borrow a book of him. 
The reply brought back by the pupil was as 
follows :— 


Library, Chicago, U.S., | 


but if it please thy tutor to come and read upon it 
in my chamber, he shall as long as he will.” 

The time was winter; and some days after 
the same fellow sent to Mr. Mason to borrow 
his bellows. Mr. Mason sent back this reply: 

*T am loath to lend my bellows out of my cham- 
ber, but if thy tutor would come and blow the fire 
in my chamber, he shall as long as he will.” 

Evidently this story was known to Ben 
Jonson, whose style is clearly discernible in 
the following :— 

Quicksilver. Marry, dad! his horsesare now coming 
up to bear down his lady ; wilt thou lend thy stable 
to set ’em in? 

Security. ’Faith, Master Francis, J would be loath 
to lend my stable out of doors ; in a greater matter 
I will pleasure him, but not in this. 

‘Eastward Ho,’ Act IL. se. i. 

‘Eastward Ho!’ is the jwint production of 
Marston, Jonson, and Chapman ; and it is a 
play that is literally crammed with ‘ Promus’ 
phrases and proverbs, although Mrs. Pott, 
who examined it, could find none in it. There 
are none so blind as those who will not see. 

I am reminded of another of Bacon’s 
‘Apophthegms’ by a passage in ‘The New 
Inn.” Fly, the parasite of the Inn, is a small 
man, who is humorously compared to several 
kinds of insects, one of which furnished him 
with his name. Note the following :— 

Lord B. How came you by this property ? 

Host. Who, my Fly? 

Lord B. Your Fly, if you call him so. 

Host. Nay, he is that, and will be still. 

Act IL. se. ii. 
He is a fly, and will never be anything more 
than a fly. Compare :— 

“*Sir Thomas More had only daughters at the 
first, and his wife did ever pray fora boy. At last 
he had a boy, which after, at man’s years, proved 
simple. Sir Thomas said to his wife, * Thou prayedst 
so long for a boy, that he will be a boy as long as 
he lives.’”—* Apophthegms.’ 

The ‘Apophthegm ’ illustrates the following 
entry in the une” which Baconians 
imagine the master did not use: “ No. 1392. 
A proper young man, and so will he be while 
he lives.” Now, although Mrs. Pott could 
not find an illustration for the note from 
Bacon, it goes without saying that she could 
find several from Shakespeare. Hence we 
are gravely told that Bacon’s idea was to lay 
stress on the word “ proper,” which, we are 
further informed, is strange phrasing. The 
joke is as good as that furnished by Dr. 
Theobald, who is so badly informed as to 
wish us to believe that the exclamation 
“What else!” is not current Elizabethan 
speech. There is a saying, “ Ye do not believe 
because ye have not read.” They trifle with 
us. 
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Now we come to something interest- 
ing, which proves how sadly Baconians are 
neglecting their real work in the vain and 
ridiculous attempt to foist the work of 
Shakespeare on Bacon. The entry in the 
‘Promus,’ from a Baconian point of view, 
and from the scholar’s point of view as well, 
is simply invaluable, for it decisively proves 
one of the so-called “spurious” * Apoph- 
thegms’ to be genuine. could prove that 
several others are genuine, but must content 
myself with the one that is related to the 
saying of Sir Thomas More. Look ay | at 
the ‘Promus’ entry once more, and see how 
it is exactly repeated in the following :— 

“The Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was 
asked his opinion by my Lord of Leicester con- 
cerning two persons whom the queen seemed to 
think well of: ‘By my troth, my lord,’ said he, 
‘the one is a grave counsellor, the other is a proper 
young man ; and so he will be as long as he lives.’’ 

Hence the entry in the ‘Promus’ proves 
the genuineness of the ‘ Apophthegm,’ and 
the similarity in the sayings shows plainly 
that the saying of Sir Thomas More was 
known to Bacon’s father as well as to himself. 
We may also conclude that neither of the 
sayings was a stranger to Ben Jonson. 

Another of Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegms’ is the 
following :— 

“Many men, especially such as affect gravity, 
have a manner after other men’s speech to shake 
their heads. Sir Lionel Cranfield would say, ‘ It 
was as men shake a bottle, to see if there was any 
wit in it or no.’” 

Bacon does not wish us to infer that the 
saying was original to Sir Lionel Cranfield, 
any more than he meant us to believe that 
Mr. Bettenham’s saying that money, like 
muck, is best spread abroad, was a new one, 
or belonged to Mr. Bettenham. But, never- 
theless, it may be taken for granted that if 
either Mrs. Pott or Dr. Theobald could find 
Shakespeare guilty of writing what follows, 
we should be inundated with sermons on the 
subject, and be told that the saying is unique. 

In ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ Act LY. 
sc. i., Master Mathew, a would-be poet, quotes 
as his own some lines of ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 
when the following dialogue ensues :— 

Wellbred. How like you that ? 

(Master Stephen shakes his head. 

EB. Knovwell. "Slight, he shakes his head like a 
bottle, to feel an there be any brain in it. 
Tradition states that Shakespeare acted the 
part of the Elder Knowell, who so finely illus 
trates Sir Lionel Cranfield’s saying. Hence 
we have Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
and Bacon together ; for has not Dr. Theo- 
bald, who knows Marlowe's work so well, 
told us that it was written by Bacon ? 


Sir Lionel Cranfield’s saying was much 
liked by Ben Jonson, who could not help 
using it twice in this play, and elsewhere. 
Take another case of its use, which occurs in 
the Induction to ‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’:— 

2nd Child. A fifth only shakes his bottle head 
and out of his corky brain squeezeth out a pitiful 
learned face and is silent. 

By way of contrast, I will now take one of 
Dr. Theobald’s parallels and show what it is 
worth. It is one of those posers that are 
- difficult to answer, and great store is put 

y it. 

In the ‘De Augmentis,’ book iv. chap. i., 
Bacon mentions the case of Anaxarchus, 
‘‘who, when put to the torture, bit off his 
tongue and spit it in the tyrant’s face.” The 
passage is compared with 

Boling. Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slavish motive of recanting fear, 

And spit it bleeding in his high disgrace, 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray’s 
face. * Richard IL.,’ I. i. 190-95. 

Dr. Theobald traces the story to Diogenes 
Laertius, but says that Bacon’s version is 
taken from Pliny or Valerius Maximus. 
Note the thunder-like percussion of these 
names, and tremble, ye Shakespeareans ! 
Yet, as by a kind of antiperistasis, they only 
bring comfort to the true believer, the simple, 
but whole hearted Baconian ; and they are 
as potent to him for g as was the old 
lady’s “* Mesopotamia” to her, with ‘* Manka 
revania dulche,” and ‘*QOscorbi dulchos 
volivorco” into the bargain. 

“Tt is not very likely,” says Dr. Theobald, 
“that William Shakespeare had read any of the 
classic authors from which this story might be 
derived. We cannot suppose that Pliny, Valerius 
Maximus, or Diogenes Laertius were school-books 
at Stratford-on-Avon. li Bolingbroke’s defiance had 
taken the form 

List, O list to the Muse !] 

"ll bite my tongue out, ere I use it thus, 
it might have been regarded as a casual coinci- 
dence. But when he also threatens to spit it in the 
face of his enemy, we cannot explain it by a clause 
in the chapter of accidents.” 

Of course not ; the proof that Bacon and 
Shakespeare are one, and that the story in 
both was derived from the same source, is 
as clear as mud. But let us turn to John 
Lyly once again :— 

* Zeno bicause hee would not be enforced against 
his will by torments, bit off his tongue and spit it in 
the face of the tyrant.” —‘ Euphues,’ Arber, p. 146. 

C. CRaAWForp. 

53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
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Scottish ConTrRIBUTORS TO THE First 
Serres or ‘Nores aND Queries.’ (See 
Jubilee Number, 9 S. iv. 361, 391, 533; v. 
89, 197; x. 252.)—As it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for readers to oT early 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ I send the following 
short list of Scottish contributors to the First 
Series. I[f you should think it worth printing, 
perhaps it may induce some correspondent to 
send a longer and better one. 

‘‘D. Brewster” (vi. 80) was Sir David 
Brewster, K.H., LL.D., Principal of St. An- 
drews University, died 1868. 

“R. Carruthers” (ix. 568; x. 239; xi. 7, 
8, 203, 327; xii. 199, 379) was Robert Car- 
ruthers, editor of the /nverness Courier for 
fifty years, and author, died 1878. 

“R. Chambers” (xii. 8) was Robert Cham- 
bers, publisher and author, died 1871. 

- ¥ H. F.” (ii. 309 ; iv. 350, 440, 501; x. 
240 ; xi. 182; xii. 86, 254) was William Henry 
Fotheringhame, Sheriff-Clerk of Orkney. 

“q. J. R. G.” (vi. 6) was George John 
Robert Gordon, of Ellon, Aberdeenshire ; in 
the diplomatic service. 

“David Laing” (iv. 174) was Librarian of 
the Signet Library, Edinburgh, and author, 
died 1878. 

“J. L.” (vii. 441, 559; viii. 155) was James 
Laurie, Town Clerk of Edinburgh. 

“J. L.” (iii. 141; iv. 410, 473; v. 448) was 
John Lee, D.D., LL.D., Principal of Edin- 
burgh University, died 1859. 

**W. Bell Macdonald” (vi. 299) was pro- 
prietor of Rammerscales, Dumfriesshire. 

“J. M.” (x. 65, 67, 264, 323; xi. 248, 265, 
312, 408, 413, 424, 426, 462 ; xii. 404, 413, 417, 
441) was James Maidment, advocate and 
author, died 1879. 

**W. H. M.” (vi. 299) was William Hugh 
Murray, a Deputy-Lieutenant, Ross-shire. 

“W. H. 8.” (iv. 327, 427; v. 149, 450, 490 ; 
vi. 544) was W. H. Scott, M.D., Curator of 
Coins, Scottish Saciety of Antiquaries. 

“J. A. S.” (xii. 481) was J. A. Smith, M.D., 
Secretary to the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

“T. G. S.” (iii. 38; iv. 213, 329, 343, 509; 
v. 89, 208, 283; vi. 300; vii. 507; viii. 326, 
453, 521; xi. 36, 151, 154, 214; xii. 88, 95, 
366) was T. G. Stevenson, antiquarian book- 
seller, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

“W. B. D. D. Turnbull ” (i. 157) was William 
Barclay David Donald Turnbull, advocate 
and author, died 1863. W. S. 


Jacosus Exper, of StrasspurGc.—I have had 
for some years among my papers, awaiting the 
“ convenient season ” for a closer examination, 
an undescribed issue from the press of Jacobus 


Eber, of Strassburg, circa 1483. It is a folio 
tract of St. Thomas Aquinas, which claims a 
wae as one of the Strassburg incunabula. 
‘inding that it was unknown to Hain, 
Copinger, and Proctor, I showed it to my 
friend the librarian of the John Rylands 
Library, Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A., who, with 
his customary courtesy, saved me further 
research by identifying it as a product of the 
| lay of Eber of Strassburg. The tract may 
thus described :— 

[Fol. 2 r.] Incipit Summa edita a sancto Thoma de 
uino | De articulis fidei & ecclesie sacramentis. 
“4VFol. 10 v.] Incipit tractatus de p'iculis que con- 
tingu't circa sacramen | tu’ eukaristie & de remediis 

eoru’dem ex dictis sancti Thome | 

[Fol. 12 v.] Incipit Tractatus Thome de judeis ad 

tito’ | nem Comitisse flandrie. 

(Fol. 14 Explicit Su’ma edita a Sancto Thoma 
de aquino. de articulis | fidei & Eccl’ie sacrame’tis, 
argentine imp’ssa. unacu’ duob’ tracta- | tibus 
|a’nexis. Quor’ primus tractat de p’iculis que 
co’tingunt cir|ca sacrame’tum eukaristie. & de 
remediis eoru’dem. Scd’s vero de|judeis ad 
ne Comitisse flandrie. Ex dictis sancti 

ome. 

Strassburg (Jacobus Eber, circa 1483). 

Fol., 14 leaves without pagination, signatures, or 


title-page, 39 lines to the full e. 
Col. [a] 8, [b] 6, of which (afl blank. 


The leaves are somewhat stained in the 
ample margins, and an industrious bookworm 
has left evidences of hislabours. The blank 
spaces left for the capital letters have not been 
filled by the rubricator. The type used is 
identical with that in the edition of the 
‘Scala Celi’ of Joannes Junior, which, as 
the colophon informs us, was printed at 
Strassburg by Eber in 1483. here are 
only three books besides the ‘Scala Celi’ 
recorded by Proctor as the work of this 

rinter, and they are all three undated. His 
etter R is unlike that of any other typo- 
grapher. The tract now pee makes the 
number of books known to have come from 
Eber’s press five. Mr. Guppy has not been 
able to trace any copy of this edition of the 
‘Summa de Articulis Fidei’ except that in my 
possession, and I have been equally unsuc- 
cessful. It is, of course, no novelty to find 
books that have escaped the notice of Hain, 
notwithstanding the extent and accuracy of 
his work. The remarkable catalogues of 
Olschki, Rosenthal, Voynich, and others con- 
tain many finds of this nature. It is, how- 
ever, desirable, I think, that all omissions 
should be recorded for the use of biblio- 
graphers.* I therefore send this note as a 

* Since this was written Cav. L. 8. Olschki has 
commenced in his interesting bibliographical 
periodical La Bibliofla a department for the 
description of “‘Les livres inconnus aux biblio- 
graphes.” (See vol. iv. p. 167.) 
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small contribution to the knowledge of the 
Strassburg press in the fifteenth century. 
Wituram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


Bronte.—In the Gent. Mag. of February, 
1813, p. 179, I find the following interesting 
entry under ‘ Marriages’ :— 

“At Guiseley, near Bradford, by Rev. W. 
Morgan, minister of Bierley, Rev. P. Bronte, B.A., 
minister of Hartshead-cum-Clifton, to Maria, third 
daughter of the late T. Bromwell [i.c., Branwell], 
esq., of Penzance. And at the same time, by the 
Rev. P. Bronte, Rev. W. Morgan to the only 
daughter of Mr. John Fennell, headmaster of the 
Wesleyan Academy near Bradford.” 

W. Roserts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. Justice MAULE MisquoTep.—A curious 
case of misquotation, absolutely spoiling a very 
famous utterance, occurs in Mr. H. Bellot’s 

leasant book ‘The Inner and the Middle 
emple’ (Methuen, 1902). I allude to Mr. 
Justice Maule’s celebrated sentence on the 
impecunious bigamist, which had a strong 
bearing upon the revolution in the law of 
divorce brought about in 1857. It takes very 
slight alteration in Maule’s speech to ruin 
wholly the satire which appears in almost 
every line. To show how much an inaccurate 


writer may innocently asperse the powerful | 
| tell you that this is not a country in which there is 


sentences and cut down the pungent sarcasm 

of a judge I append the sentence, and also Mr. 

Bellot’s paragraph, taken from his book, where 

it appears in inverted commas. The sentence 

isfrom the 7imes of 27 January, 1857, and 

the Law Magazine and Review, 1857, p. 23:— 
The Times. 

“ Prisoner, you have been convicted upon clear 
evidence; you have intermarried with another 
woman, your lawful wife being still alive. You 
have committed the crime of bigamy. You tell me, 
and indeed the evidence has shown, that your first 
wife left her home and her young children to live in 
adultery with another man. You say this prosecu- 
tion isan instrument of extortion on the part of the 
adulterer. Be itso. I am bound to tell you that 
these are circumstances which the law does not in 
your case take notice of. You had no right to take 
the law into your own hands. Every Englishman 
is bound to know that when a wrong is done the 
law, or perhaps I should rather say the constitu- 
tion, affords a remedy. Now listen to me, and I 
will tell you what you ought to have done. Im- 
mediately you heard of your wife’s adultery you 
ought to have gone to an attorney and directed him 
to bring an action against the seducer of your wife. 
You should have prepared your evidence, instructed 
counsel, and proved the case in court; and recollect 
that it was imperative that you should recover, | 
do not mean actually obtain, substantial damages. 
Having proceeded thus far, you should have em- 
ployed a proctor and instituted a suit in the Eccle- 
siastical Courts for a divorce a mensd et thoro. Your 
case is a very clear one, and I doubt not you would 


have obtained your divorce. After this step your 
course was quite plain: you had only to obtain a 

»rivate Act of Parliament to dissolve your marriage. 

his you would get asa matter of course upon pay- 
ment of the proper fees and proof of the facts; you 
might then have lawfully married again. I perceive, 
prisoner, that you appear scarcely to understand 
what I am saying to you, but let me assure you these 
steps are constantly taken by persons who are de- 
sirous to dissolve an unhappy marriage. It is true, 
for the Wise Man has said it, that ‘a hated woman 
when she is married is a thing that the earth cannot 
bear,’ and that ‘a bad wife is to her husband as 
rottenness to his bones.’ You, however, must bear 
this great evil, or must adopt the remedy prescribed 
by the constitution of your country. I see that you 
would tell me that these proceedings would cost you 
1,0002., and that your small stock-ia-trede is not 
worth 100/. Perhaps it may so be. The law has 
nothing to say to that; if you had taken these pro- 
ceedings you would have been free from your pre- 
sent wife, and the woman whom you have secondly 
married would have been a respectable matron. As 
you have not done so you stand there a convicted 
culprit, and it is my duty to pass sentence upon 
you. You will be imprisoned for one day.” 

Mr. Bellot. 

“ You have broken the laws of yourcountry. You 
had a drunken, unfaithful wife, the curse of your 
existence and her own. You knew the remedy the 
law gave you, to bring an action against the seducer 
recover damages from him, then go to the House o 
Lords and get adivorce. It would have cost you 
altogether 1.000/. You may say you never had a 
tenth of that sum; that is no defence in law. 
Sitting here as an English judge, it is my duty to 


one law for the rich and another for the poor. Your 
sentence is one day’s imprisonment.” 

I venture to think that Maule’s sentence is 
worthy of a place in ‘N. & Q.,’ both for the 
benefit of readers and to lessen the chance of 
damaging his wit by 

W. H. QuARRELL. 


GLowworRM AND — William 
Blake, in his little poem entitled ‘ A Dream,’ 
about a strayed emmet, has the following :— 

Pitying, I dropt a tear : 

But I saw a glowworm near, 

Who replied, ‘* What wailing wight 

Calls the watchman of the night ? 

lam set to light the ground, 

While the beetle goes his round ; 

Follow now the beetle’s hum ; 

Little wanderer, hie thee home 
Blake is the most childlike of poets, and it 
is interesting to find the same metaphor, 
though somewhat differently applied, used 
by a very young child. W. H. Hurlbut, in 
his ‘ Pictures of Cuba’ (Longmans, 1855, p. 81), 
speaking of the fireflies, says :— 

“The night glances with living meteors. The 
cucullos are indeed inconceivably brilliant. ‘ Watch- 
men of the insects,’ serenos de los bichos, a lovely 
quick-witted boy of four summers, the child of one 


of my friends, called these torch-bearers when he 
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first saw them ; and flying in long lines with their 
double lights they do produce an effect similar to 
that of the long processions of the watch at Havana.” 


It is, of course, possible that the little boy 
may have been repeating a remark made by 
one of his elders ; but if it was original, as 
the above writer takes it to be, the coinci- 
dence is certainly remarkable. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
wr Atheneum, 12, 19, and 26 July, pp. 63, 94, 


Tue Lone at Hotyroop. — Sir 
Davip Oswatp under the 
heading of ‘The Evolution of a Nose,’ ante, 
p. 236, speaking of the portraits at Bad- 
minton, says :— 

“*Whether these portraits are really more faith- 
ful likenesses than those of the early Scottish 
kings in the Long Gallery at Holyrood (said to have 
been all the handiwork of a single Dutch artist) I 
have no means of knowing.” 


Writing of the Long Gallery, Mr. John 
Rankin, Keeper of the Chapel Royal, says in 
his book :— 


“It is hung round with portraits of a hundred 
reputed kings of Scotland, from the misty times of 
Fergus I. down to the end of the Stuart dynasty, 
which were painted by a Fleming named James 
de Witt.* Several of these paintings were 
slashed by the sabres of Hawley’s valiant 
dragoons after their defeat at Falkirk, but 
were subsequently repaired. This apartment 
is historically interesting from having been 
used by the Pretender as a ballroom during 
his occupation of Holyrood. It is the room in 
which the great ball was given, so familiar to the 
admirers of ‘Waverley,’ and to such visitors its 
floor will still seem to be trod by the unfortunate 
Prince, the bold, devoted Fergus M‘Ivor, the noble, 
high-minded Flora, and the gentle, woman-like 
Rose Bradwardine. Since the Union it has been 
the scene of the elections of the Scottish represen- 
tative peers, and is also used for the levees of the 
Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland.” 


The names of*the kings and the dates of 
their accession are all given on the pictures 
of the enterprising De Witt. The spectator 
looking at these works of art (?), if he or 
she has the wish and the patience to do so, 
wonders whether the painter or the Govern- 
ment or the “originalls” supplied this infor- 
mation. One hundred and ten royal portraits 


“* The contract by James de Witt with the 
Government in February, 1684, for the painting of 
these pictures, still exists. De Witt became bound 
to paint 110 portraits in two years, he supplying 
the canvas and colours; and the Government, on 
their part, agreed to pay him 120/. sterling yearly, 
and to supply him with the ‘Originalls’ from 
which he was to copy. This contract, and other 
documents connected with it, a ypeared in volume 


Third of the ‘ Bannatyne Miscellany.’” 


in two years for 240/. in all must constitute 
a record in more ways than one. 
Ronatp Dixon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Tue Ratway.—An_ early 
example of what is now known as the 
“Topsy - Turvy Railway” or “Looping the 
Loop” was exhibited at Dubourg's “ Mechani- 
cal Theatre ” eirea 1840. G. E. Mogridge 
(‘Old Humphrey’s Walks in London and its 
Neighbourhood,’ London, 1843) thus describes 
the astonishing spectacle :— 


* The little man with the great spear, who shows 
off the exhibition, has explained to us the several 
groups ......He has now produced a sensation by 
stamping his spear heavily on the floor to arrest our 
attention, and announcing that the car is about to 
move in rapid career along the centrifugal railway. 
It is done: first a pail of water, next a hundred- 
weight piece of metal, and, lastly, a human being, 
one of the attendants, having in succession passed 
down the inclined plane, round the circle in the 
centre, and afterwards ascended the opposite steep. 
The water was unspilt, the weight unmoved, and 
the attendant uninjured, though he passed round 
the upright circle, head over heels, aes a 
complete summerset, at the rate, as the little man 
tells us, of a hundred miles an hour.” 


Walford mentions a “ Duburg’s” Exhibition 
that in 1818-30 was on view at 68, Lower 


Grosvenor Street, containing cork models of 
ancient temples, &c. Perhaps this is the 
same building that afterwards became “The 
‘Saloon of Art” or “Mechanical Theatre” 
described at some length by Mogridge. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Water Barometer.—In a diary kept by 
the late Rev. Dr. Sutton, of Norwich, under 
date of 7 Sept., 1801, occurs the following 
passage :— 

"Speaking of barometers the other day, Mr. 
Styleman said he remembered at Trinity College 
(Cambridge), within side of the King’s Gate, one 
which worked with water instead of quicksilver, 
and that it was 34ft. long. Qy. if this was not 
erected by Roger Cotes ?” 

I shall be much obliged if any of your 
readers can give me information about the 
barometer, when and by whom erected, and 
when removed. The Mr. Styleman mentioned 
was the Rev. Armine Styleman, rector 0 
Ringstead, Norfolk. He died in 1803, and 


was, I believe, then an old man; he most 
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likely refers to his undergraduate days. 
Roger Cotes, the first Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge, commenced the 
erection of the observatory over the King’s 
Gate at —— but he died in 1716, before it 
was completed. The observatory was dis- 
mantled in 1797. Sir Isaac Newton's rooms 
were in the staircase next the gateway. He 
was the giver of an astronomical clock. Can 
it be that he had a hand in erecting the 
barometer in question ? 
THOMAS SouTHWELL. 
Norwich. 


“EMBARRAS DES RICHESSES.”—Can any of 
your readers inform me who and what is the 

arlequin referred to by Sir Walter Scott in 
chap. xi. of ‘The Antiquary’—“...... that 
he frequently experienced, on such occasions, 
what Harlequin calls l’embarras des richesses” 
(See also the preface to the first number of 
‘N. & Q.,’ Nov. 3, 1849.) 

Scott also uses the French phrase in ‘The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ chap. xii., but with- 
out mentioning “ Harlequin ”—‘* It was what 
the French call,” &e. Epwarp LatrHaM. 

61, Friends Road, East Croydon. 

{Presumably a character in the Abbé d’ Allainval’s 
play so entitled which appeared 1726.] 


Tosacco: Boox.—I have a book 
having the following title-page :— 
_““Tabacologia | Hoe est, | Tabaci, | Seu | Nico- 
tiane | descriptio | Medico-Cheirurgico - Pharma- 
ceutica | Vel | Eius preparatio et usus in omnibus 
Corporis humani incommodis; una cum varijs 
Tabacum adulterandi rationibus, et accurata 
signorum quibus eius bonitas dignosci potest, 
annotatione. | Per | Johannem Neandrum 
num | Philosophum et Medicum | Lugdvni Bata- 
vorum | Ex Officind Isaaci_ Elzeviri. | Jurati 
Academie | Typographi. | Clp.I9.CX XII.” | 

Can any one give me an account of the| 
book? Is the work rare? Is my copy a first 
edition? Who is the author, and where can 
I find a sketch of his life? 

Frepertc RowLanp MARVIN. 

537, Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 

(This is the first Elzevir edition of Neander. A | 
second edition appeared in 1626 from the same | 
press. See Willem’s ‘ Les Elzevier,’ Nos. 204 and | 
257, where a full account is given. For Neander 
himself, a German physician, born at Brema in 
596, deceased in the second half of the seventeenth 
century, see the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale’ of 
Dr. Hoefer. The book is not common in either | 
edition, but can be met with occasionally for ten | 
or twelve shillings. ] 


SpanisH Bapce.— What does the following 
badge commemorate? A small Maltese cross | 
in gold, 1 in. wide, enamelled on both sides, 
one in opaque white and inscribed CHESTE 


2 DE DICIEMBRE 1838, the reverse in trans- 


lucent red and inscribed INIESTA 6 DE 

DICIEMB. 1838; in the arms of the cross is 

intertwined a laurel wreath, enamelled green. 

Cheste and Iniesta are the names of towns in 

the south-east of Spain. , 
Edinburgh. 


“ALL TEARS ARE VAIN.” —Who is the 
author of the following lines ?— 
All tears are vain, 
I cannot now recall thee. 
Gone is thy loving voice, thy ey face ; 
Gone from the home where I so dearly loved thee, 
Where none again can ever fill thy place. 


ALICE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Jonson.—Have the two 
following passages from Shakespeare and 
Jonson been noted or commented upon any- 
where? Oneis from ‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ Act IT. se. i. :— 

Prevent, or go thou, 

Like Sir Actzon he, with Ringivood at thy heels. 
The other is from Jonson’s masque of ‘ The 
Satyr’ :— 

Better not Acton had ; 

The bow was Pheebe’s, and the horn 

By Orion often worn : 

The dog of Sparta breed, and good 

As can ring within a wood ; 

Thence his name is: you shall try 

How he hunteth instantly. 

May the name of Ringwood refer to some 

rticular dog with which the poets were 
both familiar, and supply evidence of their 
intimacy, or was the name of such common 
occurrence that it might have been used 
accidentally by both ? 

‘The Satyr’ was produced in March, 1603. 
The line quoted from ‘The Merry Wives’ does 
not occur in the first quarto of that play 
published in 1602, but it is poy admitted 
that the quarto was either a mangled version 
of the original, with numerous omissions, or 
that many lines were 


Hu«uenot Serriers tN IRELAND.—I should 
be glad to know of any books or other 
sources likely to afford information as to 
many Huguenot and other French families 
who settled in Ireland during the seventeenth 
century. ARTHUR GROVES. 

11, Parkhurst Road, New Southgate. 


WeatemerNa.—For many years I have 
used one of these measures, which is specially 
useful for ascertaining the distance between 
places ona map. The instrument when run 
along the course of a road, for instance, 
records the distance in feet and inches, which, 
the scale of the map being known, at_once 
admits of translation into miles, &c. On its 
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face—the thing is like a watch, about an 
inch in diameter—is inscribed ‘ Wealemefna.’ 
Will some reader explain the word ? ms 


“ LICENCE TO DEPART.”—In the parish re- 
gister of Thrigby, Norfolk (1539-1805), on 
the fly-leaf, is the following :— 

“Memorandum that John Cornish singleman, 
late servant to William Mosby of Thrigby in the 
Countie of Norfolk Tayler, is licenced to depart 
from his master and is at liberty to serve elsewhere 
according to the statute in y* case made and pro- 
vided. In Witnesse whereof we y* Constable and 
Churchwarden [sic] of Thrigby aforesaid hereunto 
set our hands the 20" day of October Anno Domini 
1645. “Ros. Browns. 

“Tuomas Wricut, Constable. 

“The Certificate above written was Registered 

y* day and yeere above written according to y* 
Statute in that case provided by me Rob. owns 
Curate [sic] of y* parish of Thrigby aforesaid.” 
I should be glad to know if these licences 
are common, and why they were issued. | 
This was dated about four months after the | 
battle of Naseby. Was the disturbed state 
of the country during the Civil War re- 
sponsible for the “statute” referred to? 
Was it only a temporary measure ; and if so, 
when was it repealed ? Wa. Norman. 

Plumstead. 


Bisnor Haut or Exeter anp Norwicu.— 
In Dr. Howard's Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Ileraldica, second series, vol. iii. p. 9, a 
facsimile of a patent of arms to this prelate 
is given. The original did not occur for sale 
among his books and MSS. recently sold by 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. Can any corre- 
spondent say in whose possession the original 
now is, or tell me where is the will of his 
father, John Hall, of Ashby de la —— ? 

RO. 


OxrorD Street.—Can any of your readers 
tell me which is the top of Oxford Street— 
Holborn or the Marble Arch ? 

STRATFORDIAN. 

{What is the precise meaning of “top”? Has the 
Strand atop? Presumably the westernmost portion 
was later in the period of erection. ] 


Sm Batpwin' Leicuton, or War es- 
BOROUGH, co. SaLop.—The following extract 
from the parish registers of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, co. Durham, adds to all the pedigrees 
of the above family in print :— 


Baptisms a.p. 1805. ‘* Baldwin Leighton, born 
at Sunderland, May I4th, baptized May 3lst, and 
christen’d July 12th, Ist son of Major-General 
Baldwin Leighton, native of the parish of St. Chads, 
Shrewsbury, and Louisa Margaretta Ann, his wife, 
late Stanley, dr. of Sir John Thomas Stanley, Bart., 
of Alderley Park, Cheshire.” 


Of the father I have the following notes. 


Born 15 January, 1747, second son of Baldwin 
Leighton, gent., Alderman of Shrewsbury. 
Colonel of the 9th Garrison Battalion. Served 
in America during the War of Independence, 
where he was wounded. Brigadier-General 
in Portugal at the beginning of the Peninsular 
War. Governor of Jersey and afterwards of 
Carrickfergus. Married first, May, 1780, 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. William Pigott, 
rector of Edgmond, co. Salop, which lady 
ds.p.; married secondly, 25 November, 1802, 
Louisa Margaretta Anne, sister of the first 
Baron Stanley of Alderley, co. Chester, by 
whom he had an only child as above, Sir 
Baldwin, who succeeded his kinsman Sir 
Robert Leighton as sixth baronet in 1819, 
died 13 November, 1828, his widow surviving 
till 8 January, 1842. 

Could any one inform me if General 
Leighton was in command of the garrison at 
Sunderland at the time of his son’s birth; if 
not, why was he resident in that town ? 

H. Reeryatp 

East Boldon, co. Durham. 


Hatertus.—Will you kindly tell me what 
is known regarding the Haterius quoted in 


| Ben Jonson’s ‘Discovery,’ ‘De Shakespeare 


Nostrati’? H. 8S 

(Quintus Haterius was a Roman senator and 
rhetorician, 63 B.c. to 26 a.p., famous, or infamous, 
according to Tacitus, for his base and servile 
adulation. Jonson quotes the words of Augustus 
eoncerning him, “ Haterius noster sufflaminandus 
est.” For his life see Smith’s ‘Greek and Romar 
Biography,’ s.n.] 


Comte Paris.—Is there any evidence of 
this title having been assumed by a son of 
the King of France, or any royal prince in 
the Middle Ages? French historians state 
that the title was merged by Hugues Capet 
in that of King of France; and it does not 
appear again till it was revived by Louis 
Philippe in favour of his grandson, the well- 
known Comte de Paris of our times. I have 
found the name Comes Pharisiensis in a MS 
referring to the thirteenth century, and the 
question arises whether it was a title o 
meant merely some count living at Paris. 

J. F. Payne. 


Sr. Nicotas.—It is well known that the 
ordinary distinctive “attribute” of St. Nicolas 
is the representation of three children in a 
tub. I have not found anything to account 
for this device, either in the ‘Golden Legend’ 
or in Symeon Metaphrastes. Indeed, it has 
been supposed to have arisen out of a repre- 
sentation of three men imprisoned in a tower, 
whose release is said by the hagiographers to 
have been obtained by St. Nicolas. But there 
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is a legend, originating perhaps in the above 


representations, that St. Nicolas raised to life | 
three children who had been slain, cut up, | 
and pickled in a tub. This story is briefly | 


related by Baring-Gould, but without a 


reference. It is given at considerable length | 
in Brady’s ‘ Clavis Calendaria,’ second edition, | 


1812-13, vol. ii. pp. 306-8, as from “an Italian 

author, who, for the edification of the Papists, 
ublished this saint’s life in the year 1645.” 
ere, however, only two children are men- 

tioned. I want to know who the “Italian 

author ” was, and where the story of the boys 

in the pickle-tub first appears. J.T. F. 
Durham. 


Replies, 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
(9 S. x. 288.) 


Ricaarp Diexton, who etched the prints 
in the possession of Mr. CREED, was a son of 
Robert Dighton, who died at his house in 
Spring Gardens in 1814. Mr. CreEeEp’s series 
is not complete, and I do not know of any 
complete catalogue of portraits etched by the 
Dighton family, although a great many have 
from time to time been enumerated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
I give below, for the sake of convenient refer- 
ence, as perfect a list as I can compile of 
papers contributed to this journal on the 
subject, many of which are imperfectly 
indexed. I would therefore suggest that 
Mr. CrEED’s query be indexed under the 
name of Dighton, as the present heading 
isa little vague. Robert Dighton had another 
son, named Dennis (born 1792, died 1827), 
who acquired some reputation as a painter 
of battle pieces. When living with his 
father in Spring Gardens, he executed a few 
portraits, of which some have considerable 
merit. A sketch of John Bellingham, the 
murderer of Mr. Perceval, taken at the 
Sessions House, Old Bailey, 15 May, 1812, is 
probably the best existing likeness of that 
unfortunate man. 

The value of these prints is, to a great 
extent, dependent on their condition, but, 
speaking generally, it is not high. Since I 

an this note, [ have seen two of them 
advertised in a bookseller’s catalogue at 8s. 6d. 
each, and some others at 5s. I have a 
collection of seventy-six, chiefly executed 
by the elder Dighton, and bound up by 
a = a collector in old red morocco, 
for which I think I gave four guineas 
about fifteen years ago. I have also several 
of the loose prints, together with a few 


drawings. The series etched by Richard 


| Dighton was also issued in a reduced form, 


in which the figures were about 4 in. high. 
These were printed four or five on a sheet, 
and the sheets were then mounted on linen 
and pasted together, so as to form a long 
roll. Being used for the adornment of smok- 
ing-rooms, &c., these rolls have now become 
very scarce. One in my possession contains 
fifty-three portraits, most of which are repre- 
sented in Mr. CrEED’s list. 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 

(3" S. iv. 410; vi. 187; vii. 119, 188; ix. 451, 522; 
x. 13, 70, 99, 180, 413, 519; 4S. vii. 418; 5S. iii. 
387, 452; iv. 178; 6 S. x. 467; 7 S. ii. 108, 237; 
xi. 508; xii. 75.] 

In the Senior Common Room of Pembroke 
a Oxon, is a curious little portrait in 

tels by Richard Dighton, of Cheltenham. 

t represents Mr. Stubbs Wightwick (1794- 
1858), who, though educated at Trinity, was 
akin to Richard Wightwick, B.D., co-founder 
of Pembroke. The college also possesses a 

rtrait in oils, by Henry Howard, R.A., of 

r. John Smyth, Master of Pembroke from 
1796 until his death in 1809, which is said 
to have been painted from the caricature of 
the same gentleman by Robert Dighton 
entitled ‘A View taken at Oxford,’ “drawn, 
etch’d & pub’d by Dighton, Jan., 1808.” 
The only mention I can discover of the 
younger Dighton in the ‘D.N.B.’ is the 
statement, in the account of his father, that 
whereas the elder signed his productions with 
his surname only, or at most with the initial 
R prefixed, Richard, on the contrary, in- 
variably made use of both his names. 

A. R. Bayuey. 


I have one of this series, or of an earlier 
oa) entitled ‘A General View of Richmond, 
Taken from Sussex,’ representing, I presume, 
the third Duke of Richmond, who was Master 
General of the Ordnance at the time. The 

icture is inscribed as “Drawn, Etch’'d & 

-ub'd by Dighton. Char* Cross. Jan’ 20%. 
1804,” E. E. Street. 


[.0.U. (5% S. v. 89; 9% S. v. 475; vi. 14, 
74, 276, 336, 456 ; x. 228).—A. R. C. will find 
further information as to L.0.U.s at the 
above references, in the ‘N.E.D.,’ and in 
the law reports from which some of the 
‘Dictionary’s’ quotations are taken. As he 
does not follow the usual laudable practice of 
your contributors of giving the source from 
which he derives his document, 1 supply the 
defect. It will be found at p. 67 of Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs’s ‘Jews in Angevin England’ 
(Nutt, 1893), and is a translation of a docu- 
ment among the ‘ Accounts, d&c., of the King’s 
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Remembrancer of the Exchequer’ in the 
Public Record Office (formerly Bundle 556, 
No. 1, now Bundle 249, No. 1). 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Jacobs has 
translated /ucrum by “interest.” The use of 
the latter word led me to look up the original, 
to see whether usura or interesse was the term 
employed. As the obligation in question is 
of considerable importance in economic 
history, from its record of the then rate of 
remuneration for the loan of money, I subjoin 
a copy of so much of the text as relates to 
what we now call “interest,” which may have 
the additional advantage of saving some 
philologist who investigates the history of 
that word from the same labour :—‘‘ Dabo ei 
una quaque eddomada ijd. de lucro pro 
qualibet libra quam diu debitum per 
grantum* suum tenebo.” O. O. H. 


PERIWINKLE (9 S. x. 128, 235).—At the 
latter of these references I suggested that 
the “ goblettes of pirwyncles” bequeathed in 
1501 were probably shell-shaped. I have 
since come across an apposite passage (which 
has, by the way, not escaped the argus-eyed 
‘N.E.D.’) amongst some notes from Haw- 
kins’s ‘Observations on his Voyage to the 
South Sea, anno 1593’ (Hakluyt Society’s 
reprint, § xxvii. p. 94). Sir Richard there 
speaks of 
**certaine shels, like those of mother of pearles, 
which are brought out of the East Indies, to make 
standing cups, called caracoles.” 

This observation serves as a gloss to the 
bequest, for the Spanish term for periwinkle 
is caracol,t or caracol marino. ence the 
testator merely used the English synonym in 
the will, probably with the notion that “ pir- 
wyncle” etymologically indicated some shell 
of “surpassing” beauty. We may, indeed, 
assume that these goblets were Renaissance 
tazze, perhaps, made of the beautifully 
nacreous Haliotis, or some other handsome 
shell. At all events, the humble “ mussel- 
winkle” would be conspicuously inappro- 
priate for any such purpose. It eal be 
noted, too, that the ornamental, whelk- 
shaped “chank” was described in 1727 as 
being like a large periwinkle. J. Dormer. 


GoLpwYeEr (9 S. x. 289).—It may interest 
Mr. Go_pwyer to know that Elizabeth Gold- 
wyer was married to Robert Hallton at 


* A comparison of subsequent obligations shows 
this word not to be gratiam. 

+ With caraco/ may perhaps be compared Ram- 
baldi’s old and discredited gloss to Dante (‘il 
Parad.,’ xxiv. 16): “Carola é piccol vaso, ornato per 
lo pit di argento, nel quale le donne oltre i cuchiai 
custodicono altri utensili d’ argento.” 


St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, London, on 21 July, 
1606. Also, is he acquainted with what has 
appeared respecting this family in ‘N. & Q.. 
7S. iii, v., xii? Some only of the articles in 
9 8. i. bear his signature. 
Everard Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Byron TRANSLATIONS (9*" S. x. 268).—Mr. 
SrxcLarr desires to know whether Byron has 
been reproduced in Hebrew. I have never 
had the pleasure to read the ‘ Hebrew Melo- 
dies’ in Hebrew, but on the authority of my 
father I can assure him they make excellent 
Hebrew poems. Byron, more than any other 
English poet, seemed to catch the spirit and 
colour of Hebrew song. It was thus compara- 
tively easy work for the translators of the 
‘Melodies.’ Milman and Heber both tried 
their hands on the Hebrew lute, but could 
bring forth no real note. Whether any other 
of Byron’s works have shone in Hebrew dress 
I cannot say. My father in the heyday of his 
youth came across the ‘ Melodies’ in Hebrew 
and became so enamoured of them and of 
their noble author, that when he came to 
reside in this country one of the incentives 
that he had before him to learn English was 
that he might be able to read Byron in his 
native language. He regarded Milton and 
Byron as Jewish poets, and loved them as 
such. M. L. R. Brestar. 


Tue Mirre (9 §. viii. 324, 493, 531 ; ix. 
174, 334, 397, 496 ; x. 192, 290).—Lorp ALDEN- 
HAM thinks it probable that the Christian 
priesthood was in Apostolic times looked upon 
‘*as the natural and appointed successor of 
the Jewish priesthood, succeeding to their 
oftice and to their divinely appointed vest- 
ments.” Now the Jewish priesthood was a 
sacrificial priesthood. Can a single text be 
quoted from the New Testament that lends 
any colour to the notion that there was a 
class of sacrificial priests in the early Church ? 
Christ is termed our High Priest, and all 
Christians are priests, but for the rest, ‘* He 
gave some apostles, and some prophets,” and 
so on, but we are not told that he “gave some 
priests.” C 


* PoppLe” (9 S. x. 208, 294).—In this part 
of Lincolnshire the corn cockle is called 
popple. There was, and still is, a family in 
this neighbourhood bearing the surname of 
Popple. I have an enclosure in the parish 
of Bottesford which bears the name of Popple 
Close, and it has been surmised that it took 
its name from the corn cockle, which at times 
grows freely there; but [ think it more 
probable that it derived it from a member 
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of the Popple family who rented this and 
some adjoining land from Thomas Peacock, 
my grandfather, in the early years of the last 
century. Epwarp PEAcocK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


THE Seconp SHAKESPEARE (9 x. 


181).— Mr. C. A. Herpicu, in his very interest- | 


ing note on the Second Folio Shakespeare, in 


addition to the seven variations dealt with, | 


mentions an eighth, but he does not give a 
collation. It is lettered (4) by him, and the 
title is as follows :— 

“Mr. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | His- 
tories, and | Tragedies. | Published according to 
the true Originall Copies. | The Second Impression. 
| Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. Cotes, for 
Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe | of the Blacke Beare in Pauls Church-yard. 

Possessing a copy with this title-page, 
perhaps a comparison with the others may 
prove useful. In addition to the peculiarities 
mentioned by Mr. HERPICH as occurring in 
all copies, the following must be noted :— 

Preliminary leaves. —The last is Hugh 
Holland’s verses. 


Comedies. — The printer’s marks occur 


between e and m of the title ‘The Tempest.’ 
P. 205 is correctly printed. 

Histories.—P. 95 is correct. P. 101, mis- 
printed 69, has the sig. i 3 correctly in 
common with (a) and (g). PP. 88 is correct. 
P. 164 is misprinted 194, as in (ce), (e), and (7) 

Tragedies.—Sig. bb 3 is repeated, as in («), 
(/), and P. 85 is correct. 

In conclusion, p. 276 of the comedies is a 
blank, not p. 277, as stated » | Mr. Herpicu. 

H. C. L. Morris, M.D. 


Saints in Luypsay’s ‘ Monarcure’ (9% §. 
x. 249).—St. Duthac, or Duthus—the name is 
spelt in many ways—was probably a native 
of Tain in Ross-shire. He was, at any rate, a 
saint famous in the district, and is sometimes 
referred to as Bishop of Ross. The old church 
of Tain was dedicated to him. King James IV. 
went on many a pilgrimage toit. On 23 Octo- 
ber, 1504, the accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland state, “the Kingis 
Grace made an offering of 14s.in Sanct Duthois 
Chapel in the Kirkzaird of Tain quhair he 
the saint or the king H was borne.” The 

aelic name of Tain is “ Baile Dhuthaich,” or 
Duthac’stown. He perhaps died at Armagh, 
in Ireland, in 1065, as appears from the 
‘Annals of Ulster, thus: “Anno Domini 
MLXV. Dubtach Albannach prim Annchara 
[Anchorite?] Erin et Albain in Ardmacha 
quievit ” [in — though 1253 is usually 


iven as the year of his death. On 12 Septem- 


r, 1487, Thomas Hay, Bishop of Ross, 


“creavit et erexit capellam almi confessoris 
et pontificis Beati Duthaci de Tayne dioces. 
Rossen. in Collegiatam LEcclesiam,” and 
James ILI. confirmed this erection under his 
Great Seal. The festival of St. Duthus is 
8 March. There was an altar to him in the 
Collegiate Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh. 

St. Triduana, or Tredwell, is a more 
/mythical personage. She appears to be first 
fener wooed, in the legend of St. Boniface in 
| the Aberdeen Breviary, wherein it is set out 
| 


that Boniface came from Rome in the eighth 
| century, accompanied by six other bishops, 
‘*ac due preclare virgines Abbatisse Cres- 
centia et triduana,” and a goodly number of 
| presbyters and others, and settled at Resten- 
net, in Forfarshire. Solicited by a chief, she 
is said to have cut out both her eyes and sent 
them to him skewered on a twig. She after- 
wards came to Restalrig, near Edinburgh, 
the church of which was dedicated to her, 
and died there, and even in Lindsay’s day 
(1490-1560) her shrine seems to have been 
resorted to for the cure of eye diseases. 
Her festival is 8 October. 
J. L. ANDERSON, 


Edinburgh. 


The edition of Lindsay for the Early Eng- 
|lish Text Society should be consulted. At 
|]. 2302 of book ii. we find “Sanct Duthow, 
| boird out of ane bloke”; and the side-note 
says, “St. Duthak.” St. Duthak’s day is 
8 March, and he was Bishop of Ross ; see the 
notice in Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 
At 1. 2291 of book ii. we find “Sanct Tredwall, 
als, there may be sene, Quilk on ane prik 
heth boyth hir eine.” It is not said that he 
“mends their een.” Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
ed. Ellis, ii. 382, says that “Brand, in his 
description of Orkney, p. 58, speaking of St. 
Tredwell’s Loch, says, ‘It is held by the 
people as medicinal,” &c. Nicolas gives two 
days for St. Saviour, viz. 12 January and 
24 May. Water W. SKEAT. 


St. Tred well, alluded to by F. C. W., is better 
known as St. Triduana, V. Her day is 
8 October. She is a saint of local fame in 
Scotland, called variously Treddles, Tred wall, 
Trallew, Trallen, Tradlius, and Tradwall. 
Her legend, told in the Aberdeen Breviary, 
is to the effect that she came from the East 
with St. Regulus about 337, bearing the relics 
of St. Andrew to Scotland. With her com- 
panions she settled at Rescoby, in Forfar- 
shire, where the ruins of a religious house 
still exist. The tyrant Nectanevus, prince 
of that country, conceived a violent passion 
for her, and she fled to Dunfallandy in Athol. 
On her retreat being discovered she answered 
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his messengers, “ What does so great a prince 
desire of me, a poor virgin dedicated to God 3” 
To which they replied, “ He desireth the most 
excellent beauty of thine eyes, which if he do 
not obtain he will surely die.” The virgin 
replied, ‘‘What he seeketh that shall he 
have,” and she plucked out her eyes, skewered 
them on a thorn, and gave them tohis mes- 
sengers. 

She afterwards devoted herself to prayer 
and retirement at Restalrig, where she died, 
and a very fine church was erected over her 
grave, which became a favourite resort of 
pilgrims, especially for those suffering from 
defect of eyesight. Near it was also a cele- 
brated wal of medicinal virtue, believed to 
be of use for eye weaknesses. The well is 
now covered by the works of the Great 
Northern Railway. The church was one of 
the earliest destroyed at the Reformation, 
1560, but a fragment remains; part of the 
chancel is still used as the parish church 


of Restalrig, now connected with wwe | 
oO. 


and lies between that city and Portobe 
The railway from the south, on the east coast 
route, passes close to St. Triduana’s Church 
just before entering the city. The church 
stands between the line and the sea. 

St. Triduana is commemorated in the old 
Scottish calendars on 8 October. She was 
once a popular saint in Scotland, and had 
several dedications in her honour. Those are 
in some instances corrupted into St. Enoch, 
as in Glasgow and Dundee. 

She is commemorated in stained glass in my 
church (St. Columba’s), in which she is repre- 
sented with closed eyelids and her eyes on a 
dish, with a thorn-branch at her feet. Restal- 
rig Church was once a favourite place of 
devotion with Scottish royalty. It is near 
Holyrood, and was very richly endowed. 
Walcott, in his ‘Ancient Church of Scotland,’ 
p. 366, says that it was founded by James IIL. 
1487 ; but there must have been a much earlier 
church. I should rather think it was refounded 
and enlarged at that date. James IV. in 1512 

laced here a dean or preceptor, rector of 

swade, six prebendaries of Bute, pre- 
bendaries of St. Triduana and Leith (one 
was organist and the other sacristan), and 
three chaplains ; two singing boys were added 
in 1515. The income was 93/. 6s. 8d. As was 
common in Scotland before the Reformation, 
Restalrig was a collegiate church, and held 
the livings of St. Mary’s, Rothesay, and St. 
Lawrence, Lasswade. 

Baring-Gould, in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 
October, p. 180, thinks the legend of St. 
Triduana has some substance on which to 
rest, as traces of the name are still to be 


discovered in the localities mentioned. At 
Rescoby there is still St. Triduana’s fair. 
She is also found at Tradlines. Sir David 
Lindsay’s allusion to going to St. Tredwell 
“to mend their ene” refers to pilgrimage to 
her shrine at Restalrig. 

St. Dutho of Tain must be St. Duthac, or 
Duthus, Bishop of Ross about a.p. 1250. There 
are several legends of him in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, where he is commemorated on 
8 March. At Tain two buildings of consider- 
able interest are connected with his name: 
St. Duthac’s or St. Duthus’s Chapel, supposed 
to have been built near the end of theeleventh 
century, and St. Duthus’s Church about 1371. 
His name was particularly celebrated in 
Scotland, and his relics preserved and chapels 
built in his honour at Edinburgh, Dunferm- 
line, and Aberdeen. But his native town of 
Tain had specially three sacred spots con- 
nected with his memory: (1) The chapel 
erected on the site “quhair he was borne”; 
(2) the chapel “‘ within the kirkyard,” where 
he was buried ; (3) the large and handsome 
church dedicated to his memory. This church 
was collegiate, established 1487, served by a 
provost, five canons, two deacons, sacrist, 
one assistant clerk, and three singing boys. 
It was a popular place of pilgrimage in pre- 
Reformation days. James IV. annually for 
twenty years (1493-1513) —— this pious 
journey to St. Duthac’s shrine at Tain. 

Herpert H. 
(Other interesting replies received.]} 


“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS ” (9" S. iii. 46, 
115, 238).—A correspondent gives the phrase 
‘Coups d’épingle’ as the title of some essays 
(Paris, 1886). May I point out that it forms 
part of the title of the eleventh chapter of 
A. Daudet’s ‘Aventures Prodigieuses de Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon’? My copy is dated 1886, 
but it is the forty-ninth edition, so I presume 
Daudet’s book first appeared at an earlier 
date than the essays referred to. roe 
some of your readers can give the date. The 
chapter is headed ‘Des coups d’épée, Mes- 
sieurs, des coups d’épée...... Mais pas de “e 
d’épingle !” and the phrase occurs near the 
aa of the chapter itself. 

Epwarp LaTHaM. 

61, Friends Road, East Croydon. 

(The date is 1872.) 


“Ton pren” x. 309).—This has already 
been discussed in these columns (4 8. vi. 199, 
239), where the popular derivation from Welsh 
“Eich dyn” is shown to be at least 250 years 
old, as it occurs in Thomas Blount’s ‘ Glosso- 
graphia,’ first published in 1656. It is, of 
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course, a mere Volksetymologie. In the scho- 
larly history of Wales recently added to the 
“Story of the Nations” Series it is ignored, 
and we are told (p. 240) that both the Black 
Prince’s mottoes, “ Houmout ” and “ Ich dien,” 
“are in the language of his beloved mother’s 
native Hainault.” The Welsh ez is correctly 
ronounced like German ez, but colloquially 
fat any rate, in some words) is reduced to 
simple 7, so that Welsh eich does resemble 
German ich in sound, the difference being 
that Welsh cd is not palatalized, like the 
German cA in ich, but is broad, like the 
German ch in auch. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


The story that the Black Prince took the 
crest of ostrich feathers and the motto “Ich 
dien” from the King of Bohemia is discussed 
at some length in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
(xvii. 92), the conclusion arrived at being 
that “no early tradition connects ‘Ich dien’ 
with the King of Bohemia.” As to “ Eich 
dyn,” which is not alluded to in the biography, 
there is a tradition in Wales that, in fulfil- 
ment of his promise to the Welsh to give 
them a prince Welsh by birth, who could 
speak no word of English, Edward I. pre- 
sented his infant son to them, saying, ‘* Eich 
dyn.” But it is purely mythical, having no 


more solid basis than a literal resemblance of | rte : - ~ 
“Ich dien” to “Eich dyn.” In fact, Edward | I call Mr. Hems’s attention to the interesting 


of Carnarvon was not created Prince of Wales 
until he had nearly completed his seventeenth 
year. Lam told that Welsh eich is identical 
in sound with German erch- in Fiche. See 
Brewer's ‘ Phrase and Fable.’ F. ApaAms. 


CastLe CaREWE (9 S. ix. 428, 490; x. 92, 
214, 314).—Dr. Drake's last note is rather 
posing. He says he cannot accept Mr. 

und’s testimony (derived from the Marquess 
of Kildare) respecting the seniority of Maurice 
over William, sons of Gerald by the Princess 
Nesta, nor can he profess faith in the Gherar- 
dini story. But Mr. Round testifies to none 
of these things. On the contrary, he ex- 

ressly scouts the legendary origin of the 
amily supplied by Lord Kildare, and in the 
igree given in the Ancestor, part ii. p. 98, 
places William above Maurice. On p. 96 he 
quotes the story from Giraldus Cambrensis, 
mentioned by Dr. Drake, in which Rhys ap 
Griffin recited the names of Nesta’s eight sons 
and two daughters, beginning with William 
the “‘primzevus,” and going on to Maurice 
the fourth, and David, the bishop of St. 
David's, last. As for the Gherardini story, it 
is needless to say it has been completely 
exploded by Mr. Round. 
t is also clear from Domesday and other 
contemporary evidence cited by Mr. Round 


that the name of the founder of the family 
was Other (Oterus) and not Otho, which was 
probably borrowed in order to strengthen the 
notion of Italian descent. Other (Ohter, 
Ohthere) seems to indicate a Scandinavian 
origin. As for the traditional marriage with 
Gladys, though it is, of course, possible, I 
think that Dr. Drake, who, with the late 
Mr. John Gough Nichols and the late Sir 
John Maclean, was among the first to place 
the study of genealogy on a scientific basis, 
will hardly accept it unless substantiated b 

some better evidence than is at present avail- 
able. W. F. Prrpeavux. 


DANES IN PEMBROKESHIRE (9 §. x. 89, 132, 
276).—Should not the spelling of ‘* Baronia 
de Kemeys,”an ancient Pembrokeshire barony, 
be Cemaes? There is no & in the Welsh lan- 
guage. CELT. 


GILNew (9 S. x. 289).—This curious Chris- 
tian name is probably Irish giolle naoimA, pro- 
nounced “ gilly neeve,” and meaning “ servant 
of the saints,” or *‘the saints’ man.” Com- 
pare Giolle Phadraic, &c. 

Joun Hosson MATTHEWSs. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


A Sexton’s TomBsTone x. 306).—May 


memorial to an aged parish clerk in Crop- 
thorne Church, Worcestershire, an edifice of 
very considerable note? I have no copy of 
the inscription, but the principal part of the 
memorial is a small painted glass window in 
the tower, containing a full-length portrait of 
the deceased official, duly apparelled in a 
cassock. W. H. QUARRELL, 


CHILDBED Pew (9" S$. ii. 5, 255 ; iii. 212).— 
The following presentment was made from 
the parish of Aldington, Kent, to the Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury in the year 1589 :— 

**Elisabeth Kenward for that she being a child- 
wife and came to the church to be churched accord- 
ing to the custom. And because she refused to sit 
in the stool appointed for the child-wife, departed 
home and is not churched. 

“That the church stool which is appointed for 
women to sit in, is very insufficient, being unbirthed 
and kept very fowle [sic] so as women are very 
lought [sic] to sit in it.’ 

This is also an earlier use of the word 
“berth,” to lay down floor-boards (see 9 8. 
vii. 505), Arraur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Petar” or “ Petarp” (9 x. 241, 312).— 
The following early mention of this explosive 
machine by Alessandro Tassoni (1565-1638), 
author of the famous mock-heroic ‘La 
Secchia rapita,’ may be of interest. It occurs 
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in his ‘ Pensieri diversi’ (p. 538 of the 1636 
edition, the editio princeps having appeared 
in 1620) :— 

“Hor fin qui giudichera ogn’ uno cred’ io, che 
gl’ ingegni moderni non cedano d’ invencioni a gli 
antichi......Vengo alle machine militari: Qual 
invencioni [sic] cosi tremenda fii imaginata 
giammai, che a quella delle nostre artiglierie 


quella de’ Pettardi inventati pochi anni sono rasso- 
migliasse ?” 
The differentiation of “petar” and 
“ ” 
tard” does not say much for the 
‘Twentieth Century Dictionary.’ A descrip- 
tive engraving of the machine appears in 
the ‘ Encyclopedic.’ F. ADAMs. 


Famity Crests (9*" S. x. 109, 173).—There 
is no work that I am aware of answering the 
yurpose Cross-CrossLeT mentions, but I have 
for a long time been engaged in making a 
“‘card index,” with the view of eventually 
publishing an ‘Ordinary of British Crests.’ 

I shall be very glad to try to identify any 
crests for your correspondent, but may not 
be able to do so at once, as my notes are not 
yet arranged in order. H. R. Lercnron. 

East Boldon, R.S.O., Durham. 


HoNORIFICABILITUDINITAS (9% S. x. 243, 
371, 494 ; x. 52, 155).—The following reference 
does not seem to have been noted : Beaumont 
and Fletcher's ‘ Mad Lover,’ Act Fool Jog. : 

The iron age return’d to Erebus, 
And Honorificabilitudinitatibus 
Thrust out o’ th’ kingdom by the head and 


shoulders. i 
F.S.A. 


Guildford. 


Grass Wrpow (9"" §S. x. 205).— May I point 
out that S. C. Grier was giving an early in- 
stance of this word in the only sense in which 
it appears now to be current, “A married 
woman whose husband is absent from her,” 
the earliest instance in ‘ N.E.D.’ being dated 
1859? One or two instances earlier than 1859 
had been supplied in the Atheneum, but none 
of the eighteenth century. - 


“Matuet” or “ (9 S. ix. 486; 
x. 93, 173, 193, 293).— The beetle of the 
Scottish housewives referred to in ‘ The 
Pirate,’ chap. vi., is a large wooden mallet 
with which the linen from the washing is 
beaten as a substitute for the process of 
mangling. It is in some places called the 
“mell” or the “clothes-mell,” while the 
implement used in mashing potatoes— 
shaped somewhat after the manner of an 
Indian club—is known as the “ tawtie-beetle.” 
Dialectal usage seems to determine the 
prevalence respectively of “mell” and 


**beetle.” For instance, there is a legendary 
apologue setting forth how one John Bell in 
his latter days divided his substance, in the 
manner of King Lear, among the members of 
his family, and presently found that some 
method of self-defence would be necessary if 
life were to be tolerable. Therefore he made 
mysterious and significant visits to a private 
chest, the key of which he kept rigidly to 
himself. This provoked curiosity, and 
secured a measure of attention and respect 
from his prospective heirs. Opened at his 
death, the chest contained nothing but a 
mallet, with this expressive legend attached 
to it on a slip of paper :— 
I, John Bell, leaves here a me//, the man to fell 
Who gives all to his bairns, and keeps nothing to 
himsell. 

In Kelly’s ‘ Scottish Proverbs,’ p. 156, this 

appears as follows :— 
He that gives all his gear to his bairns, 
Take up a beetle, and knock out his harns. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Glasgow. 


FLowerinc Sunpay (9 ix. 508; x. 57). 
—There seems to be some confusion in the 
dates ante, p. 57. Sophocles did not write his 
* Electra’ J oh 380 B.c. By 380 B.c. he had 
been dead for a quarter of a century. If the 
ppnee of Anacreon referred to be |. 25 of 
No. 53 (Bergk), No. 55 (Valentine Rose), of 
the ‘Anacreontea,’ it would be better not 
to describe it as written in 590 B.c. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, 8S. Australia. 


Tue Ports od Apversity (9% S. x. 285). 
—From the examples quoted of various 
dicta of the poets, Latin and English, on 
the subject of adversity, Mr. E. YAarRpDLEy 
has omitted the following striking, and still 
most true, lines from Dr. Johnson (* London,’ 
172, 173), which are evidently derived from 
the lines he quotes from Juvenal :— 

This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d, 

Slow rises worth by poverty depress’d. 

With these also may be compared his advice 
to the scholar (‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
157-60) :— 

yo on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from learning. to be wise ; 
Then mark what ills the scholar’s life assail— 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

H. J. Dukrnrrecp Ast ey, M.A. 
East Rudham Vicarage, Norfolk. 


Tue Corr (9° S. x. 285).—My friend Mr. 
PickrorD is quite right about the cope, so 
far ashe goes. But he might gofurther. Its 
use is not confined to bishops nor to any 
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ecclesiastics. It may be, and often is, worn 
by laymen in choir or in processions. At 
the blessing of ashes, candles, and palms it 
is worn by the ofticiant ; but if there be no 
cope available, he uses alb and stole only. 
The cope is neither sacramental nor sacer- 
dotal, but merely a robe of dignity or honour. 
GeorGe ANGUS. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


So far is this vestment from being episcopal 
that it is not even sacerdotal, being frequently 
worn by laymen who take part in an eccle- 
siastical ceremony. In defence of the curious 
practice, which prevails in many Anglican 
churches, of celebrating the Communion 
vested in a cope, I have seen it asserted that 
the cope and the chasuble were identical in 
origin, and that there is practically no differ- 
ence between a cope and a chasuble of ancient 
Gothic shape. The difference between a cope 
and a chasuble of any period or style is 
radical : it consists in the fact that the cope 
is divided down the front, while the chasuble 
(originally a circular garment with a hole in 
the middle) is never divided save in so far as 
modern usage has curtailed its fulness at the 
sides, to give greater freedom to the arms of 
the celebrating priest. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


According to ‘ A Catholic Dictionary,’ com- 
piled by William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold 
(Kegan Paul, 1884), this vestment “is used 
in processions by those who assist the cele- 
brant, by cantors at Vespers, &c., so that it 
is not a distinctively sacerdotal vestment,” 
&e. The fact that no special blessing is pro- 
vided for the cope in the ‘Ordo Romanus,’ 
as is the case with the vestments used at 
Mass, would seem to imply that from an 
ecclesiastical point of view it is in the same 
category with the cappa worn by acolytes or 
the surplice of the chorister, and, as such, 
may legitimately be worn by laymen as well 
as by clerics. Freperick T. HipGamMe. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon (9" S. ix. 245, 414; x. 
11,137, 214).— Does Baconany wherequotefrom 
Spenser or refer to him? If not, then per- 
haps Bacon wrote the ‘ Faery Queen.’ Shake- 
speare is not the only great writer unknown 
to the great men of he day. Macaulay and 
others have rated Jane Austen not far below 
Shakespeare, yet the great men of her day 
did not know her, onl gave their praise to 
Lady Morgan, Lady Blessington, and others 
long forgotten. M. N. G. 


(But Scott knew and wrote in praise of Jane 
usten.] 


Prin Pictures (9 S. x. 308).—There seems 
to be an allusion to something of the kind 
in Cowper’s ‘ Lines on the Receipt of my 
Mother’s Picture’ :— 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours 

When. playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 

The violet. the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, &c. 

A middle-aged person, to whom I have men- 
tioned the subject, speaks of these pin pic- 
tures as having been familiar to her in her 
girlhood. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

Honest” Eprrapus x. 306).—There 
is a curious memorial in St. Dunstan's 
Church, Fleet Street, to a certain Hobson 
Judkins, who was known as the “ Honest 
Solicitor.” The inscription says :— 

“Hobson Judkins, Esq., late of Clifford’s Inn, 
the Honest Solicitor, who departed this life 
June 30, 1812. This tablet was erected by his 
clients as a token of gratitude and respect for his 
honest, faithful, and friendly conduct to them 
through life. Go, reader, and imitate Hobson 
Judkins.” 

It is perhaps worthy of notice that ‘ The 
Honest Lawyer’ was a comedy acted by 
“the Queen’s Servants” in 1610, and pub- 
lished anonymously (see ‘List of Dramatic 
Poets,’ 1747, Brit. Mus. Lib.). At Wingfield, 
in Suffolk, is the following epitaph :— 
Pope boldly says (some think the maxim odd) 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 
If Pope’s assertion be from error clear, 
The noblest work of God lies buried here. 
An epitaph on Strange, a lawyer, runs :— 
Here lies an honest lawyer, that is Strange. 
In St. Giles’s Churchyard is the following :— 
Here lies a most dutiful daughter, honest and just, 
Awaiting the resurrection in hopes to be one of the 
first. 
One Alexander Thompson’s 
Lauder, says :— 
Here lyes inter'd an honest man, 
Who did this churchyard first lie in ; 
This monument shall make it known 
That he was the first laid in this ground. 
Of mason and of masonrie 
He cutted stones right curiously. 
To heaven we hope that he is gone 
Where Christ is the chief corner-stone. 
A doubtful kind of honesty is indicated in 
an epitaph of 1781 :— 
An honest soldier never is forgot, 
Whether he die by musket or by pot. 
From Hackett’s ‘ Epitaphs,’ 1757, vol. i. p. 268 : 
* This plain Floor 
Believe me Reader, can say more 
Than many a braver Marble can, 
Here lies a truly honest Man. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 
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Prime Ministers: Irish AND Scotca (9% 
5S. x. 302).—Why does Mr. Houspen cut down 
the list of Scottish Prime Ministers by 50 per 
cent.? He has left out Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery. I am aware that some people hold 
Gladstone to have been an Englishman, 
because he was born in Lancashire ; but his 
grandfather, Thomas Gladstones, of Leith, 
married a Scotswoman, Helen Neilson, of 
and his father, John Gladstones, 
who altered his name by royal licence in 
1835 to Gladstone, and was created a baronet 
in 1846, married Anne, daughter of Provost 
Andrew Robertson, of Dingwall—altogether 
a@ pretty strong Scottish brew. Nobody 
would have resented more stoutly any sus- 
ame of his nationality than Mr. Gladstone’s 

rother, the late Sir Thomas Gladstone of 
Fasque, Kincardineshire, and, I hope, Mr. 
Gladstone's nephew, the present baronet of 
Fasque. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Although Mr. Gladstone was born in Liver- 
pool, he used to speak of his nationality as 
Scottish, and when he restored the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh, in 1885, he caused an 
inscription to be placed on it in which he 
describes himself as “stirpe oriundus per 
utramque lineam penitus Scotica.” W. S. 


Wuite-HEADED Boy (9 8. x. 229).—“ White 
son” and “white boy” were formerly terms 
of endearment applied to a favourite male 
child or dependent. An illustration of the 
use of the term will be found in Green's 
‘Friar Bacon’ (1594) :— 

Then ware what is done, 
For he’s Henry’s white son. 

Again, in ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy ’ (1604) : 

Oh, ns will you do, father? I am your white 
y. 

Archdeacon Nares in his ‘Glossary of the 
Works of English Authors’ gives the follow- 
ing examples :— 

What says my white boy? 
umont and Fletcher (1613). 
I know, quoth I, I am his white boy and will not be 
gulled. Ford's ‘Tis Pity,’ &c. (1633). 

Fie, young gentleman! will such a brave spark 
as you, that is your mother’s white boy, undoe 
your hopes ? 

*The Two Lancashire Lovers’ (1640). 
EverarD Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


LupcGersaLt (9 S. x. 209, 335).—It is 
quite impossible that this place can be 
named ‘“‘from the personal name Luitgar, 
which may be found in the Anglo-Saxon 
charters.” The reason is simple enough— 
viz., that any one who will be at the trouble 


to learn the alphabet will discover that wt 
is not an Anglo-Saxon diphthong. 

The corresponding A.-S. diphthong is 0, so 
that, if the statement be correct, the A.-S. 
name was Léodgar. But as a matter of fact 
the name appears as “ Lutegdres hale,” in 
the dative case, in Kemble’s ‘ Charters,’ 
vol. iii. p. 363, in charter No. 722. In 
Thorpe’s ‘ Diplomatarium’ this is translated 
by Eud ershall,” p. 561. In Earle’s ‘ Land 
Charters,’ p. 226, the spelling is ‘* Lutegares 
heale,” from another MS. Thus the owner's 
name was certainly spelt Lutegar in the will 
of Athelstan Atheling, which exists in fairly 
good spelling. Whether this is the same name 
as Léodgar r leave to others. 

At any rate, the suffix was not Aall, but 
hale. This hale is “sb. No. 2” in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ and is derived from 
A.-S. heale (as above), the dat. case of healh, 
which means a haugh or *‘ nook.” 

Water W. SKEar. 


PrickeT CaNDLEsTIcKs (9° x. 228).— 
Examples of the “ pricket” candlestick from 
Kirkstall Abbey were formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Arts, London, and two 
of Limoges pecans Ane in the British Museum. 
Perhaps it is as well to state that a“ pricket” 
was a candlestick with a spike in the centre, 
upon which a candle or taper was fixed. It 
was invariably, it seems, of ecclesiastical use, 
and was probably so named from a male deer 
in its second year, which was called a 
“ pricket ” or “ spitter,” from the resemblance 
of its horns when they began to grow sharp 
toa “spit” ; or thedeer may have been named 
from the candlestick. Among other forms in 
which candlesticks were made was that of 
horns, says Fosbroke (‘Encycl. of Antiq.,’ 
vol. i. p. 278). A “mortar” was a cup-sha 
vessel of similar construction, but neither 
pricket nor mortar was, | believe, when the 
custom of lighted candles was first adopted, 
placed upon the altar as at present, but round 
it, a beautiful custom with which it is as 
difficult to associate superstition as with the 
lamps of the seven virgins—a pious practice, 
as Mr. Edward Peacock says, alluding to the 
ancient use of candles in churches, which, 
though not part of the Church’s teaching, is 
in harmony with it (see his ‘Lights of a 
Medieval Church’ in the Antiguary, vol. 
xxiii.). An illustration of the pricket will 
found in A. W. Pugin’s ‘ Designs for Iron and 
Brass Work in the Style of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries,’ 1836, plate 24. See also 
Fairholt’s ‘Miscellanea Graphica, where 
(plate xxi.) coloured illustrations of pricket 
candlesticks of copper will be found; the 
Rev. F. G. Lee’s ‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
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Ecclesiastical Terms,’ 1877, s.v. ‘ Prick’ and 
‘Pricket’; Pugin’s ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Ornament and Costume,’ 1844 ; a paper con- 
tributed by the late H. 8S. Cuming on ‘Some 
Early Candlesticks of Iron,’ in the Journal 
of the British Archzological Association, 
vol. xxv., old series ; and valuable ‘ Notes on 
the Lights of a Medieval Church,’ by the 
Rev. F. W. Weaver, in the Antiguary for 
June, 1892, where we are told that wax candles 
had various names. The larger ones were 
called torches (torticiz) and tapers ; the smaller 
ones — serges, ceriors, and betings. 
But these were, of course, apart from the 
numerous specific names given to candle- 
lights in connexion with particular customs 
or donors, the use of many of which still 
remains undefined. What, for instance, was 
a “Judas-candle,” a “Hagoney-light,” a 
“ Dowell-light,” or a ‘* window-light ” (zbid.) ? 
An item from the churchwardens’ accounts of 
St. Mary Hill, London, was, “ For nywe wax 
for the use of the church as in beme-light 
tapers, prykkets, and candillis, weighing 
92lb. at 44d. per Ib., 1/. 14s. 8d.” (‘ Illust. of 
Manners and Customs of the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, from 
Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ &c., 1797, by John 
Nichols, p. 94). J. Hotpen MacMIcHAgL. 


A candlestick with a spike in the centre of 
the dish or upper part, on which the candle 
was fixed, was called a pricket, I believe, to 
distinguish it from a socketed candlestick 
such as we use now. The late Rev. Mackenzie 
E. S. Walcott says that there are examples 
in the British Museum, and also in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Arts (‘Sacred Archzo- 
logy,’ p. 468). The following references may 


the minor poets of the very early Victorian 
era. Should Bass Cuer care to drop me a 
line I would be very pleased to let him (or 
her) glance through my old-world stores 
(gratuitously, of course) and see whether 
any of the “ out-of-date” verses (of fifty odd 
years ago) would be of use—by adaptation, 
condensation, and with (perhaps) some slight 
alteration. I must, however, mention that 
the poems now in my hands are, with a few 
exceptions, of the “woodland,” “village,” 
“yeoman,” or ‘‘ truly rural” character, suit- 
able rather for basso or baritone singers. 
I have very few “love” or “pinafore” sub- 
jects, though even of such I might find one 
or two. I would like to add that a few 
volumes of the Family Herald would, I 
believe, provide Bass CLer with what he 
requires; but the poems in the earlier num- 
bers have (wherever worth setting to music) 
been used up long ago, while those still ‘‘in 
copyright” could only be set to music by the 
“kind permission ” of the proprietors of the 
paper. I could not promise to part with any 
of my volumes of old “ mags.” ; but should 
Bass Cier “spot” a poem which he would 
esteem suitable I would have no objection 
to let him cut it out from the page—either 
with pen and ink or with scissors. 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


“THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER” (9* S. x. 
206, 279, 331).—Richard Grafton was not an 
original poet so far as these lines are con- 
cerned, which are a translation of a Latin 
distich printed in Arthur Hopton’s ‘ Con- 
cordancie of Yeares,’ first published in 1615. 
From the edition of 1635, pp. 60-1, I quote as 


of service to Mr. Wuite: Archeologia, | follows :— 


xxvi. 404; ‘Surrey Inventories, 24, 45, 88, 
89; ‘Monasticon Anglic.,’ i. 65. ASTARTE. 


LyricaL Poetry (9 x. 227).—It would 
not be by any means impossible to drop 
across a book such as Bass CLEF requires. 
Many poetic selections have been published 
(and at comparatively cheap prices) during 
the last fifty years. 1 have myself possessed, 


“The which ordination of the moneths and 
position of daies, is used to this present time, 
according to these verses : 

Sep. No. Iun. Ap. dato triginta: reliquis magis uno : 
Ni sit bissextus, Februus minor esto duobus, 
‘hich is, 
Thirtie dayes hath September, 
Aprill, Iune, and Nouember, 
The rest haue thirtie and one, 


Saue February alone. 


and parted with, more than one volume con- | Which moneth hath but eight and twenty meere, 


taining verses suitable either for ‘‘ penny 
readings” or for “setting to music.” But 
“collections ” of this sort, being usually taken 
from the writings of well-known poets— 
L. E. L, T. Hood, Eliza Cook, Mackay, 
Charles Swain, and others— have been 
utilized “up to the hilt” by composers. 

myself, however, have at present a hundred 
or so of “‘non-copyright” verses (scattered 
here and there in commonplace books or in 


odd volumes of old magazines) written by 


Saue when it is Bissextile, or Leap-yeare.” 
Hopton does not claim the authorship of 
the lines, neither, I take it, does Grafton, 
both of whom printed them; but, as the 
former was the ‘Whitaker’ of his age, he is 
entitled, one would think, to the credit of 
having made them so popular. Who was the 
composer of the distich I cannot say. It is 
terse and useful, though written in barbarous 
Latin, in which last quality it is well 
matched by the English version. The couplet 
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was probably put together by some monk for 
the benefit of his brethren in what certain 
writers have called the “‘ Dark Ages.” Poly- 
dore Vergil does not give it, neither does the 
compiler of the ‘Officina,’ which was so 
popular in the sixteenth century. Whoever 
the authors were of these verses, as they 
sought for no fame, let us say of them, 
“Requiescant in pace.” Jonn T. Curry. 


Some of your readers would perhaps like to 
know of one Italian (Tuscan) form of the 
above ; there may be several. Here it is :— 

Trenta giorni ha Settembre, 
April, Giugno, e Novembre, 
Di Vent’ otto ce n’ é uno 
E gli altri n’ han trentuno. 
M. 


Srr Scorr Str Davip WILKIE 
(9 S. x. 129, 235, 315).—In the first chapter 
of ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ mention is 
made of “the sketches of a contemporary, 
the Scottish Teniers, as Wilkie has been de- 
servedly styled.” W. C. B. 


WPiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Old English Songs and Dances. Decorated by 
W. Graham Robertson. (Longmans & Co.) 
Nor only agift-book of surpassing beauty is this col- 
lection of quaint old English songs and dances with 
the admirably appropriate and spirited designs of 
Mr. Graham Robertson, it is also a work to delight 
the soul of the antiquary. The latter must not be a 
mere Dryasdust, but one—like our erudite friend 
Mr. Ebsworth, or our half-concealed contributor O., 
whose identity we may not reveal—who loves the 
romance, humour, mirth, and satire of our 
ancestors. Chiefly from Western sources appear to 
be the songs Mr. Graham Robertson has selected, 
and many of them are familiar to us in name only. 
No information is supplied concerning the source or 
authorship of fhe songs, though three of them are 
said on the half-title to be taken from a recently 
published volume. It so happens that ‘Cupid’s 
Garden’ is the only one with which we are familiar. 
Of this two verses are given, and if we could have 
a grudge against a so delectable it would 
be that the third verse, with its marvellous con- 
cluding lines, is omitted. Not knowing where it is 
to be found, we quote this from distant memory :— 
Says I, “‘ My stars and garters, this here’s a pretty 
go 
For a nice young maid as never was to sarve all 
mankind so!” 
Then t’ other young maid looked sly at me, as 
from her seat she ris’n. 
Says she, ** Let thee and me go our own way, and 
we'll let she go shis’n.” 
Ihe ‘Song of Willow’ is, of course, suggestive 
of Desdemona’s swan-song, from which, however, 
it differs in important respects. It is taken appar- 


ballad in the Pepys Collection, entitled ‘A Lover's 
Complaint, being forsaken of his Love.’ Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time’ gives the 
musical notation. ‘Troy Town’ is also from a 
Pepysian ballad called ‘The Wandering Prince of 
Troy,’ from which it differs in other respects 
besides being considerably abridged. It is not, 
however, from the archzological standpoint that 
this volume is to be judged, though that is the 
standard we are naturally most disposed to employ. 
It is as an artistic treasury that it is most remark- 
able. The coloured designs by Mr. Graham Robert- 
son are singularly powerful and artistic, and 
constitute, in some respects, a new departure 
in art. They consist principally of head and 
tail pieces, though to each song is appended 
a design occupying an entire page without being 
| larger than the others. ‘ Blue Muslin’ thus has 
a headpiece equally quaint and pretty, showing a 
lover holding up a blue shawl and striving to enfold 
in it a fair and chubby, but wholly recalcitrant 
maiden. The tailpiece is a symbolical night scene 
in which the burden of the song is reversed, and 
the lover, enveloped in a blue mantle, is seeking to 
escape from the pursuit of the damsel, now con- 
verted to tenderness. The full-page illustration, 
which is very pretty, shows a girl on a green 
meadow, with a cottage and trees in the back- 
zround, holding up her blue skirt for the purpose of 
ancing. Music also is supplied in the simplest form 
of notation. Asis one, so are all, except that in the 
case of dances such as ‘Barley Break,’ ‘ The 
Shaking of the Sheets,’ and ‘ Bobbing Joan ’a single 
illustration suffices. An old-fashioned and very 
thick type is supplied, aud most of the designs have 
a thick black border. We despair of conveying an 
idea of the spirit and beauty of the illustrations, 
and can only return to our first suggestion as to the 
charm of the work as a gift-book. The Christmas 
visitor who takes this work to a house in which the 
youths and maidens have a cultivated taste is sure 
of the warmest of welcomes. It is the best book of 
its class the season has brought us. 


of Great Britain and the Colonies. By F 
Hitchin-Kemp, assisted by Daniel Wm. Kemp, 
J.P., and John Tabor Kemp, M.A. (Leadenhall 
Press.) 

Tue days are long past when the study of genealogy 

was in need of vindication, and a man when tracing 

the origin and growth of his ancestry had to protect 
himself from the accusation of eather. It is now 
generally recognized that the history of a family, 
scientifically investigated and truthfully told, forms 

a valuable contribution to national knowledge. 

There seems, indeed, every probability that before 

the close of the century a full record of most families 

of historical importance will be accessible on the 
shelves of our great libraries. It would be absurd 
for us, a propos of the account of a single family, 
undertake the defence of that which no longer needs 
defending. In the case of all genealogical investi- 
gation a sense is constantly aroused of the culps 
bility of those who have allowed priceless documents 
to perish of neglect, or even to undergo a fate such 
as that which befell unique plays of Tudor time 
at the hands of Warburton’s cook. Such losses 


A General History of the Kempand Kempe Familie 
red. 


affect rather middle-class families than those 
great territorial possessors, in whose libraries o 
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Kempe, &c., belong to both classes, reaching up to 
near the throne, but descending also into the pro- 
fessional and trading community. The present 
compilation is the work of many hands. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Fred. Hitchin-Kemp and his two asso- 
ciate or assistant editors, no fewer than six other 
Kemps, Kempes, and Kemp-Welchs are assigned a 
share in the production. Though not to be called a 
common, Kemp is a widespread name. Difficulty is 
naturally experienced in grouping under headings all 
the various Families to be found in Britain and else- 
where, nor indeed is the effort seriously made. The 
name is to some extent Dutch, and the history of 
political antagonisms repeats itself, and just as 
there were Kemps on both sides during the wars of 
the Commonwealth, and probably, could the fact be 
traced. during those of the Roses, so English and 
Boer Kemps stood opposite each other in the veldts 
and drifts of South Africa. 

In its various forms the name is of unques- 
tioned antiquity. In East Anglia, where it is of 
most frequent occurrence, the stock of Kemps is 
assumed to have occupied an important place. 
Documents of such venerable antiquity are naturally 
wanting, yet proof is supplied that from a period 
soon after the Norman Conquest the representatives 
of the family were above the rank of the villeins. A 
specially interesting chapter deals with the origin 
of the name Kemp, which Prof. Skeat finds in the 
Anglo-Saxon worc —— a champion. Some 
doubt is thrown upon this by Mr. John Tabor 
Kemp, to whom the introductory portion of the 
book is due. Mr. Kemp holds that the name has 
arisen in more than one way, and finds evidence 
that the Kemps are derived from more than one 
physical stock, those of East England being gener- 
ally of Saxon and Danish type, while the Kemps 
of the West he classifies as Kelts. Stress is laid 
upon the fact that in Anglo-Naxon, as in modern 
Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, the symbol ¢ possessed 
the sound of &. In early documents accordingly, 
and even so late as the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the spelling Cemp is encountered. In the 
Norwich Consistory Court is the will of Mary 
Cemp, of Great Yarmouth, who died in 1759. Kemp 
or Kempe is found so early as the twelfth century. 
There was a Gotfred Kemp living in Norwich so 
early as 1154; but the spelling with K is rare until 
= later. No Kemp appears in ‘ Domesday,’ in 
which the name is De Campe. De Combes or 
Compes, Campio, and Campian or Campion 
are variants. Edmund Campion, Jesuit, executed 
in 1581, was buried as Edmund Kemp. The 
family of Archbishop Kemp changed their names 
from De Campes. In 1624 a testator signed his 
will Thos. Champe, while his son attesting 
signed Thomas Kempe. Many other curious 
forms are given in the chapter (ii.) from which we 
take this information. Several instances of the use 
of Kempe as a private soldier are given in Percy’s 
*Reliques,’ in which also we have “ the Kempery 
men.” The ‘ H.E.D.,’ which had not reached **k 
when the chapter was written, quotes under anno 
7, and with the reference ‘‘ Epinal Gloss.,” ‘* Gla- 
diateres, caempan.” It also gives the verb hemp, to 
contend in reaping. The most distinguished bearers 
of the name include John Kempe, or Kemp, Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor of 
England under Henry VI., known as “the cursed 
cardinal,” whose portrait serves as frontispiece, 
and William Kemp, the morris dancer, whose well- 


known likeness is also reproduced. Thomas Read 


Kemp is commemorated in Kemp Town. Numer- 
ous portraits of baronets and their dames, of resi- 
dences and the like, and ample pedigrees illustrate 
a volume which is a model in its class, and indexes 
of persons and places add to its value. A supple- 
mentary volume containing a history of the family 
of Brook, Brooks, Brooke, and Brookes is con- 
templated, and bearers of that name are invited to 
communicate with Mr. Fred. Hitchin- Kemp at 
Catford. For the connexion between Brookes, &c., 
and Kemps the reader must turn to the volume. 
The history is admirably got up in all respects. 


The Penny Chronology. By W. T. Lynn, 

B.A., F.R.A.S. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tuts little brochure gives a selection of the most 
important dates in the history of the world, from 
the establishment of the monarchy in the Holy 
Land (soon after which the dates in the Assyrian 
canon come to our aid) to the accession of 
Edward VII. of Britain. 


Tue latest issue of Folk-lore contains a carefully 
pee vared paper treating of “the lifting of the 
wide” and similar wedding customs. Another 
article deals with Balochi beliefs and superstitions, 
and at p. 296 is an appeal to folk-lorists who may 
have collected notes on the Yuletide mumming- 
play, asking them to forward information to the 
editor of the proposed volume on vestiges of folk- 
drama in the British Isles. This work, which has 
been decided on by the Council of the Folk-lore 
Society, is, it appears, in active preparation. 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who know anything of the 
morris dancers, “‘ plough-stots,” and other mummers 
who yet enliven village life at Christmastide would 
do well to send information relating to the dress, 
action, and dialogue of the players to the secretary 
of the Society. 


Tue article of most interest in the Fortnightly is 
the demand of Prof. J. P. Postgate, ‘ Are the Classics 
to Go?’ The writer holds, of course, with almost 
every man of true culture that they must not. We 
must gird up our loins, however, and be zealous in 
well-doing if we are to save them. One of the steps 
to be taken is a revision of our elementary books. 
For the Latin grammar most in use with beginners 
a good word has never been spoken. Unsatisfactory 
is a euphemism when used concerning it. There is 
not in existence an elementary grammar in which, 
says the professor, “the conjugation of the Latin 
verbs for to ‘eat’ and to ‘drink’ is correctly given.” 
Never, too, has the pronunciation of Latin been in 
worse state than now it is. Mr. Kdmund Gosse 
writes on Philip James Bailey an unappreciative 
article. Mr. Gosse was born too late to come directly 
under the influence of Bailey. He deals at some 
length, though not quite satisfactorily, with the con- 
dition of poetry before Bailey's advent, and assigns, 
we hold, to wrong causes the influence exercised by 
‘Festus.’ On Bailey’s lack of humour he is severe ; 
but he quotes few or none of the gems of poetry with 
which * Festus’ abounds. With more justification 
Mr. Francis Gribble inveighs against Zola, who is 
assailable enough in respect of his obscenities and 
his errors in taste and judgment. What is advanced 
in mitigation of Zola’s offences is that he did not 
deliberately pander to the worst taste of the 
*“*human beast.” Zola is also credited with “an 
enthusiasm for justice”—surely one of the most 
desirable and rarely accorded of gifts. Sir H. M. 
Stanley writes on ‘New Aspirants for African 
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Fame,’ Miss H. C. Foxcroft on ‘ The Limitations of 
Lord Macaulay,’ and Prof. Leech on ‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine.’—An article on ‘Owls,’ by Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith, which appears in the Nineteenth 
Century, is all unlike the ordinary contents of the 
great reviews, but is not the less interesting or 
valuable on that account. It deals freely with the 
references in literature to the bird of wisdom, but 
is chiefly noticeable for its rehabilitation of the 
character of one of the most maligned of bipeds. 
At the close of an important contribution Mr. 
Smith recommends the establishment of owl 
sanctuaries, and he would fain see the day when 
the owl shall be regarded and protected in England 
as the stork is in Holland and elsewhere. We, too, 
would fain see such a day, but almost despair. 
The notion seems ineradicable in England that 
animals are made for the sole purpose of being 
killed, and that he is most of a naturalist who 
destroys the largest number of beautiful and inter- 
esting objects. A good account is supplied by Mr. 
R. E. C. Long of ‘ People’s Theatres in Russia.’ 
Few lessons are to be learnt concerning these things 
in England, where we suffer in towns from the 
**monotony of incessant excitement and uninter- 
mitted work.” It is only in villages that the 
“monotony of lack of thought holds sway.” Mr. 
E. Kay Robinson treats of ‘The Man of the Past’ 
in a vein we had almost called “ flippant” in the 
case of a scientific subject. ‘Ways and Means,’ by 
J. D. Rees, C I.E., supplies some startling contrasts 
between the conditions of life prevalent in India 
and at home. It seems almost inconceivable that 
an Indian ryot may be supported at the rate of a 
nny a day. Lend Denman’s paper on ‘The War 
Biffice and Remounts’ is the most important in the 
number. We greatly regret that we are prohibited 
from dealing with it, as we are for another reason 
with Mr. G. R. 8S. Mead’s ‘Some Notes on the 
Gnostics.’—In the Pall Ma/l ‘Some Points of Interest 
in the New Westminster Cathedral’ are dwelt upon 
by Mr. Hugh R. Philpott. Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
utterance that it is “‘ the finest church that has been 
built for centuries” is quoted with implied approval, 
and the reasons for following Byzantine instead of 
Gothic models are supplied. It is too long for us 
to enter personally into the matter. The question 
of the name has interest. That of the New West- 
minster Cathedral cannot be maintained, and that 
of the Westminster Cathedral seems appropriated 
by Westminster Abbey. Capt. Eardley Howard's 
*On the Indian Jrontier’ has remarkable interest 
and value. The views of Kafiristan, its inhabitants, 
male and female, and its monuments repay close 
study. A curious custom is mentioned. When 
the a. of childbirth is at hand the woman is 
placed in a rudely fashioned shelter in the fields, 
where the infant is born. An account of ‘ Boston, 
Ancient and Modern,’ attracts both by its letter- 
»sress and its illustrations. ‘A Rival of Niagara’ 
escribes the Falls of Iguazu, little known to 
ordinary travellers or explorers. These are singu- 
larly beautiful and magnificent, and will ic time 
be a shrine of European travel. Part II. of ‘Gesture 
and Facial Expression’ is given. ‘The Problem of 
the Philippines,’ ‘A New Pacific Cable,’ and * The 
Footprints of Fashion’ are also of interest.—In the 
Cornhill the Rev. Dr. Fitchett gives the life of Sir Ed- 
ward Berry, one of the bravest of Nelson's captains, 
though, as events proved, a worse than indifferent 
commander. The study forms part of the author’s 
forthcoming work, ‘Nelson and his Captains.’ 


No. III. of ‘ Prospects in the Professions’ deals 
with the solicitor. The writer is in this case more 
didactic than has been his wont. Who shall say 
that his advice is unneeded? ‘The Woman Stealers,’ 
a romance of primeval times, is occupied with the 
days when ‘“‘a grey sea rolled through the Vale of 
Evesham,” and shows the revenge taben by a chief- 
tain of the Bronze period upon the earthmen who 
had stolen his promised bride. Prof. Bonney’s 
*The Making of Modern Europe’ is an important 
contribution, dealing also to some extent with the 
problems of early ages. ‘ Nights at Play’ describes 
the proceedings at an East-End workmen’s club, 
* Provincial Letters’ depicts Oxford in the vaca- 
tion.—In ‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Longman’s, 
Mr. Lang deals with Zola, concerning whom he 
declares that “his whole method was a blunder 
in art, but behind it was the kind of genius which 
takes endless trouble.” In ‘Our Poisonous Plants’ 
the Rev. John Vaughan says that half a berry of 
the deadly nightshade has been known to cause 
death within a few hours. Apart from the fungi, 
the number of poisons to be found in English fields, 
hedges, and woods is remarkable. ‘ Napoleon's 
Weird’ is a quaint fancy by Mr. Walter Herries 
Pollock. Mrs. Clement Shorter is responsible for 
‘The Two Maidens.’—In the Gentleman’s ‘ The 
Pyrenean Playground: an Appreciation,’ says much 
that is true, Dat does not tell the entire truth. 
There are drawbacks from a trip on the Spanish 
side of the Pyrenees. ‘Phantom Puppets of the 
Stage of Shakespeare’ is by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson, 
*The Duchy of Naxos’ also deserves to be read. 


Botices to Corresyoudents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondente must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pas in parentheses, gan | after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Prrspicax.—Such clever fooling as yours is taken 
so literally nowadays that we hesitate to insert it. 

Fer pe Mowing (‘ Nonesopretties”).—Already 
asked, «nte, p. 87. 

CorricEenpum.—P. 306, col. 2, 1. 9, for “* Zoveh” 


read Zovch. 
NOTICE, 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


By Ly Author of ‘Chester: the Cathedral 
d See,’ ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ &c. 


Cover pecially designed by Carton Moore Park, R.B.A. 
Price, paper cover, 1s. ; half-morocco, 2s. 6d, 
ALSO PREPARING. 
AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK TO THE 


WREKIN COUNTRY. 
Compiled by CHARLES HIATT. 
Illustrated by Carton Moore Park, R.B.A. 
Published by HOBSON & CO. Wellington, Salop. 
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granting Pensions and mporary Assistance to to principale’ f— 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
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PEM BERSHIP. — Every man and woman throughout the United 
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is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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Last Week’s ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 


A JOURNBY to ENGLAND, 1761-62. 

NEW LIGHT 2 the MORMONS. 

The POPE as T 

M. MEYER'S Gt ILLAUME L® MARECHAL. 

NEW NOVELS ~The In: rusions ot Thompson's Progress; 
Lack o' L The Warrior; The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn; Istar of Rabylon ; The Children of ee The 
Beautiful Mrs. Moulton ; The Adventures of M. d'Haricot. 
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SHORT STORIE 

JUVENILE LITBRAT TURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sir Leslie Stephen's English Thought in 
the Eighteenth Century; Pictures of Many Wars; Forster's Life 
of Dickens Abridged ; The State in ite Relation to Trade ; Students’ 
Handbook to Cambridge ; Kirthday Quotations; The Earliest 
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‘Monsieur Heaucaire’ ; 


The ATHENAUM for October 25 contains Articles on 


The EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

The HBART of JAPA) 

The SCIENTIFIC STU DY of ENGLISH POETRY. 

MR. MERIVALE’S REMINISCENCES. 
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NEW NOVELS :—Love of Sisters; The Captain = the Gray-Horse 
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